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ABSTBACT 

^ guide presents tasks a planning group should 

consider when implementing a program. Although implementation nay not 
occur in this seguence, the total array of implementation tasks 
includes selecting a planning group leader, defining the problem, 
selecting objectives, designing the program, developing an 
implementation plan, developing an evaluation pltn, securing approval 
of the plan and budget, operating the program, concluding the plans, 
evaluating the program, and determining the program's future. The 
development of an implementation plan receives major attention; 
detailed directions and suggestions for accomplishing 12 subtasks are 
given. The subtasks include writing a group mission statement; 
determining personnel requirements, material resources, and school 
readiness; planniig the staff selection, purchasing schedule, staff 
orientation; determining costs and the seguence of tasks; 
establishing a timeline; and arranging an independent review of the 
plan. A suggested structure for the planning group session is 
provided. (Author/D») 
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PREFACE 

Instructional program planning is only one aspect of educational manage- 
ment, but it is of crucial inportance to the inprovement of education and cuts 
across all levels of school management, administration, and teaching. The 
Educational Management Program of the Far West Laboratoiy, under the auspices 
of the U.S. Office of Education anc*. the National Institute of Education, has 
de^/e loped products designed to help school staff and others in instructional 
program planning and evaluation. 

The intended primary users are: 

* building principals 



when they are involved in 
program planning. 



* curriculum directors 

* teachers 

Depending on the size and organization of a school district, the materials 
may also be useful to: 



* district office administrators 

* board of education meni>ers 

* parents 

* students 



who make decisions about 
program adoption, 
who contribute to 
program planning. 



The instructional program planning materials concentrate on increasing: 

* skills required for good instructional planning; 

* knowledge needed to choose and use skills appropriate to 
particular planning problems; and 

* understanding of the inportance and relationship of 
instructional planning to other aspects of educational 
endeavor. 

The materials available corsist of separate units in: 

* Setting Goals 
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* Analyzing Problems 

* Deriving Objectives 

* Designing Instructional Programs 

* Planning Program Implementation 

* Evaluation for Program LT5)rovement 

The units were developed in the above order, which suggests one sequence 
to follow in instructional planning, although of course the sequence suggested 
is not the only possible one. Schools are at different stages of program 
planning and could begin at various points along the continuum. 

This unit deals witli Planning Progr8-.fl Inplementation. It provides school 
staffs with an approach to developing inplementation plans for instructional 
programs or projects. This approach presents guidelines for considering the 
various aspects of program design in terms of their implications for inple- 
mentation. It enphasizes that careful planning of educational interventions 
in existing school programs is important isi order to develop the hunan 
potential of the staff as well as provide a worthiAile learning experience. 

Rather than presenting a self-contained training program which may be 
inconpatible with a district's particular values, needs, goals, objectives, 
resources, and circumstances, this process guide uses a participative man- 
agement style which helps a staff deal with the ijipleirtentation issues releva»ir. 
to their own programs. 

The unit is directed primarily at the school level, where planniig 
problems are most often shared, but may also be used by a district level staff 
who share a problem. It presents one approach to instructional planning and 
should therefore be used as a guide to thoughtful planning rather than as a 
book of rules which must be rigidly followed. The unit consists of the 
following major parts: 



Section I, an introduction describing the use of the unit, 

the approach taken, the assimptions iqxm which the unit is 

based, and the goals of the unit. 

Section II, the major tasks of planning. 

Section III, suggested procedures for scJiool planners 

using the unit. 

Section IV, a more detailed description of each major task 
outlined in Section II. 
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I . Introduction 



USE OF THE UNIT 

This unit is intended for iiidividuals or groups in a school or district 
faced with solving an instructional problem and interested in the potential 
benefits of a groiqp planning process. While it is possible to invent an in- 
structional program for use with the unit, it is strongly recomnended that 
a real program for which the planners have responsibility be used instead. 
Ihis should keep motivation high and make the resulting inplementation plan 
a useful document rather than merely the outcome of a training exercise. 
Suggested preparations for using the unit by a planning group are: 

A. A group is formed to undertake iiqalementation planning. Ideally, 
it is made up of persons who have responsibility for an instruc- 
tional problem or who are motivated toward a solution. The 
optimum size is between five and eig^t, f/ihidi permits just about 
the right amount of interaction, stimulation, and participation 
by all members. 

B. Ihe group obtains any authorizations which may be required, finds 
a meeting place which is conducive to thought and discjssicn and 
equipped with a blackboard, gets a copy of the unit for each 
participant, in addition to felt pens, note pads, pencils, and a 
supply of task worksheets (see Appendix 6) . 

C. The group selects a first meeting time and date. 

D. Each participant studies the entire unit before the first 
session. 

During the first planning session, the group selects one of its members 
to act as moderator or leader. Ihe group leader should be capable of and 
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willing to assume the responsibilities described in this unit. Hie leader 
should serve as a facilitator and assistant to the group rather than as a 
director or supervisor.* 

Since any meirber of the planning group may be selected as the group 
leader, it is essential that all participants study the entire document prior 
to the first meetiiis so that each group vaenber is familiar with the responsi- 
bilities of the leader as well as those of the whole group. 

APPROACH 

This unit assumes that schools can provide more efficient programs as 
well as individual growth if certain assumptions about management and people 
are met. At one time, management models assumed that man was intrinsically 
unmotivated, a belief that led to highly structured, autocratic work environ- 
ments out of fear that without such control all productive activities would 
ultimately stop. Several years ago, McGregor (1Q60) observed that this 
hierarchical model of management was becoming less effective because of its 
growing distance from contemporary social trends. 

If a program is to succeed, highly motivated, involved, concerned, 
capable people should implement it. If these characteris :ics are to be 
maintained, the working environment must promote rather than suppress human 
potential. Individuals should feel they are spending their lives in a 
meaningf 1, productive, self -directing manner. If educators feel they are 
important people doing an inportant job, they will communicate their attitude 
and their motivation to others, including the pupils On the other hand, 

*If the group wishes, it may choose to obtain the services of a consultant 
to facilitate the planning group's activities. If so, anple time should be 
allowed for recruitment and orientation prior to the first meeting. However, 
it is believed that sufficient expertise exists within school or district 
planning groups to provide the necessary leadership for use of this unit. 



an educator who believes an educational program j«; uniinportant , intrusive, 

or dull may bias others against the program and reduce its possible educational 

benefit for pupils as well as for other staff participants. 

In other words , when a program does nothing more than achieve its minL'nal 
objectives, without having been a rewarding and meaningful experience for all 
concerned, it has fallen far short of its real pot<mti 1. With a little more 
thouglit and effort, greater benefits can be accomplished for the program, for 
the participants, and for the school system as a whole. 

In terms of time spent , the traditional hierarchical model of management 
devotes more time to solving problems after they have surfaced, idiile the 
participative management niodel allows more time to organize the system so that 
major problems can be anticipated and prevented. When problems do occur, they 
can be dealt with effectively without jeopardizing the integrity o£ the person 
or program. Savings are realized in teims of time, money, productivity, and 
human potential. 

Hunian problems tend to occur when a program is introduced without pro- 
fessional staff involvement. People in existing systems often view any 
intervention as an intrusion, which is even more strongly resented when out- 
side agencies are involved. Whether meiribers of a system view the introduction 
of a program from outside agencies or from hi^er echelons of the district as 
intrusive or helpful is determined not only b" the appropriateness of the 
program, but also, perhaps to a greater degree, by the manner in which the 
program is introduced. This is particularly inportant vdien externally 
initiated programs deal with problems that the menijers of a system are not 
only trained to deal with, but are, in fact, working on (e.g., introduction 
of an experimental remedial reading program in a school district which 
already has some form of remedial program) . 



Thi- unit is based on a nuiiiber of &ssuin:tior»s about the planning process 
and the iwit' re of the intended aiHiences: 

1. Plarjiing is ideally a gioup process whidi, if conducted well, cm 
result in more useful solutions than tho.'^.e pnxJuced by individuals. 

2. Effective plannin^r will more likely occur if planners are highly 
motivated and invol\'ed in the process. Therefore, the unit was 
desigred to eicourage users to identify real planning problems in 
their sdioolc to work on. This i-ennits users to develop a ;isable 
plan Per a pressing problem rather than producing a hypothetical 
solution to & hypothetical proble.?. 

Probah.ly no on- set of activitits (tasks) will always be correct 
for tlje v-grie'.y of pix)blems to be solved by school staffs. How- 
ever, the tasks provided in the unit are minimally essential for 
successful planning. 

4. Participants can perfam th-3 needed tasks with only the general 
guidelines provided. 

5 ITie selected leader will ensure that all menbers have the oppor- 
tunity to contributQ co the plan and that the resulting plan 
represents the collective view of the planners. 



GOALS 

This unit presents only guidelines and a process for planning the 
inplementation of school -selected instructional programs or projects. Neither 
simulated material nor feedback on user's progress is provided, and therefore, 
claims for the unit's effectiveness in terms of increased knijwledge or 
specific skills for individual participants are not made, even though such 
inprovements are probable outcomes. Rather, we make only two claims that are 
in keeping with tl^e unit's design and intended use: 

1. Users will produce ijiplementation plans for their programs 
or projects that are useful, immediately ^licable, and 
sufficiently detailed to communicate effectively with 
other persons. 

2. Users will regard the use of the unit as a productive and 
groip-enhancing experience. 
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II. Tasks of Implementation Plannin^^ 

FOCUS 

The overall puipose of the Planning for Program Inpleiaentation Unit is to 
increase the possibility of success for instructional programs or projects by 
focusing OP various issues that should be considered by a school staff respon- 
sible for making decisions about new programs or projects. 

A convenient way to hjok at instructional programs in order to understand 
and improve them is to focus on the relationship between the basic functions 
of instructional planning and tJie decisions that must be made about them. 
Sudi a relationship between functions and decisions is shown on page 6. 

This unit focuses on the second fimction planning instructional 
prograins — and particularly on decisions regarding the organization and use 
of selected experiences and resources. The issues of program design and 
inplementation planning are strongly interactive. Fbr exanple, vdiile it is 
obvious that inplementation planning will be affected y the proposed program, 
it is also true that most program designs will (or should) be affected by 
thinking about its implementation. Rirtheimore , the design of a program is 
highly dependent on the mature of the problem(s) to be solved and the goals 
aiid objectives selected. Therefore, this unit devotes som attention to these 
related issues so that implementation planning can proceed as smoothly as 
possible. 

When unit users have conpleted the eighteen or so hours requirod (this 
will vary depending on the complexity of the program being considerod) it is 
assumed that they will have a fairly conplete program design and implementation 
plan which is immediately useful and appropriate for solving an educational 
problem. 
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Instructional Planning 



Basic Functions 


Types of Decisions for Functions 


1. Determining Purposes 
of Program 


1. Decisions regarding purposes of the program. 

1 a. uecisions regaraing problems and needs | 
1 of students, community, and society. 

1 b. Decisions regarding goals to meet tliose 
1 problems and needs. 

c. Decisions regarding objectives to be 1 
achieved in pursuing the goals. 1 


2. Planning 

Instructional 
Programs 


2. Decisions in planning programs to achieve 1 
tlie purposes. 1 

a. Decisions regarding what learning ex- 1 
periences and resources are to be 1 
included. (program design) | 

b. Decisions regarding organization and use 

of the experiences and resources. 1 
(inplementation planning) | 


3. Evaluating | 
Instructional 1 
Programs 1 


3. Decisions regarding evaluation of the program. 

a. Decisions vihich are both necessary and 
feasible about program modifications 1 
and who is to roalce these decisions. 

b. Decisions about alternative courses of 

ac Lion . 1 

c. Decisions about relevant infonnation 1 
requirements for program modifications. 

d. Decisions concerning responsibilities 1 
and involvement in collecting, organizing 1 
and analyzing program modification infor- 
mation. 1 
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OUTLINE OF MAJOR TASKS 

The Planning for Program Inii)lemeni:ation Unit presents tlie tasks whicli a 
planning group should take into conside*'ation as it prepares to inplement a 
new program or project. When considering the tasks, the planning group should 
determine the relative importance of each task in relation to the program to 
be implemented. In addition, tasks that generally precede implementation 
planning are described briefly in order that the group may determine where it 
is with reference to readiness for inplementation planning and take appro- 
priate action. 

Siibtasks 1-12 of Task E are the major focus of the unit. Definitions of 
other tasks are included: 

* to present a comprehensive view of the tasks associated with 
program planning; 

* to clarify the difference between the development of an 
implementation plan and its actual inplementation; 

* to enphasize that the implementation plan and the program 
itself are initiated simultaneously; and 

* to clarify that although program evaluation planning is an 
integral part of inplementation planning, specific procedures 
are not given in this unit. 

You are encouraged to study the outline for an overall view of how the 
unit is constructed and to refer to it during planning as a check on progress. 
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OOTLINE OF MftJOR PLANNING TASKS FOR PLANNING GROUP 



Phase 
Preparatory 



Task 

A. Select planning group leader. 



Determine 

Program 

Purpost* 



Plan 
Program 



Plan 

Evaluation 



Inplementatluii 



Evaluation 



B. Define problem to be addressed. 

C. Select program objectives. 



D. Design (or select) a program/project to meet 

objectives. 

E. Develcp iinplementat.ian plan. 

1 . Write implementation planning group misF.ian 

statement. 

2. Detennine personnel requirements, including 

preservice and inservice training. 

3. Determine material, equipment, and. other 

physical requirements. 

Determine school readiness. 
Plan staff selection. 
Plan purchasing schedule. 
Plan staff orientation. 
Plan other orientations. 
Determine costs. 

Determine sequence of implementation tasks. 
Establish timeline. 
Arrange independent review of plan. 



4, 
5. 
6, 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 



F. Develop evaluation plan. 



Secure approval of plan and budget, 

Initiate tmd operate program plan. 
Conclude plans. 



1 1 

n. 



J. Evaluate program. 

K. Detennine program future. 
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in. A Self Conducted, Group Approach for Planning 
SUGGESTED STRUCTURE 

When the planning group comes together for its first session, the 
inembers proceed through the proposed sequence of tasks and subtasks. vt xs 
estimated that the various tasks can be perfoimed in approximtely eighteen 
hours (depending on the complexity of the program). Ihree hours per session 
is recommended as a minimum. 

First Session: Tasks A - C 
Second Session: Task D 
Third Session: Task E, Subtasks 1-3 
Fourth Session: Task E, Subtasks 4-8 
Fifth Session: Task E, Subtasks 9-12 
Sixth Session: Tasks F - K 
Following are six suggested sessions to assist you and your colleagues 
in becoming more effective planners and managers of your own programs . You 
are encouraged to adapt these procedures as much as necessary to meet the 
particular needs and characteristics of your group. Each session is outlined 
on the following pages in terms of: 

* suggested tasks of the group leader; 

* suggested activities for the group; and 

* material to be covered. 

When you and your colleagues meet for the first session, it is assumed 
that each has studied this unit thoroughly and will be ready to begin Task A 
on page 16 . 
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GROUP PLANNING SESSIONS 

First Session 



Group Leader's Responsibilities- Group Activities 

1. Perform Task A: "Select Group 
Leader." 

2. Review with group purposes of 
planning group, and any previous 
activities, plans and agreements. 

3. Obtair consensus for an agenda 
and schedule for planning 
sessions. 

4. Develop and agree upon agenda and 
schedule. 

5. Lead brief discussion on con- 
tents of unit which all members 
have read prior to meeting. 
Before the group takes up each 
task, ask them to spend a few 
minutes reviewinc the task 
descriptions, (allow 5-10 
minutes) Assign one meirber to 
be responsible for recording 
group deliberations and final 
outcomes of each sessicm. 

6. Perform Task B: "Define Problem 
to be Addi'essed." 

7. Perform Task C: "Select Program 
Objectives." 

S. Conclude session: lead brief 
discussion evaluating the 
session just completed; remind 
group of agenda and schedule of 
subsequent meetings and collect 
a copy of outcomes. 
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Second Session 



Group Leader*s Responsibilities Group Activities 

1. Briefly review first session and 
proposed activities for second 
session. 

2. Provide copies of outcomes of 
first session. Ask group to 
individuallly review the task 
description. 



3. Perform Task D: 'TJesign or 
Select Program/Project to Meet 
Objectives." 

4. Conclude session: lead brief 

discussion evaluating the session 
just conpleted; obtain acceptance 
of group for program design; 
remind grcsap of agenda and sub- 
sequent meetings and collect a 
copy of outcomes. 
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Third Session 
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Group Leader's Responsibilitie s 

Briefly review second session 
and outlined activicies for 
third sessjf 

Provide v; jig mai-'- j. I : , 
copif s c' t;-omes a.Ts 
two > ; V Ask l 
to it » y jxju . 

siibt .jri's 



Group Activities 



6. Conclude session: lead brief 
discussion evaluating the 
session jiist conpleted; remind 
group of agenda and subsequent 
meetings and collect a copy 
of the outcomes. 



Perfoim Siibtask 1: 'Write 
Mission Statement." 

4. Perform Subtask 2 : "Efetemine 
Personnel Requirements, etc." 

5. Perform Subtask 3: "Detemine 
Material, Equipment, etc." 
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Fourth Session 



Group Leader's ResponsibiMties Group /activities 

1. Briefly review third session 
and proposed activities for 
fourth session. 

2. Provide copies of outcomes of 
third session. Ask the groi|> 
to individually review the 
subtask descriptions. 

3. Perform Subtask 4: "Deteimine 
System Readiness." 

4. Perform SiAtask 5: "Plan Staff 
Selection." 

5. Perform Subtask 6: "Plan 
Purchasing Schedule." 

6. Perform Subtask 7: "Plan Staff 
Orientation." 

7. Perform Siibtask 8: "Plan Other 
Orientations." 

8. Conclude session: lead brief 
discussion evaluating the 
session just conpleted; remind 
group of agenda and subsequent 
meetings and collect a copy of 
the outcomes. 
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Fifth Session 



Group leader's Responsibilities Group Activities 

1. Briefly review fourth session 
and proposed activities for 
fifth session. 

2. Explain the use of task work 
sheets (see Appendix B and 
subtask IG) . 

3. Provide copies of outccn»s of 
previous session. Ask group 
to individual review subtask 
descriptions . 

4. Perform Subtask 9: "Detennine 
Costs." 

5. Perform Subtask 10: "Determine 
Sequence of Task." 

6. Perform Subtask 11: "Establish 
Timeline." 

7. Perfom Subtask 12: "Arrange 
for Independent Review." 

8. Conclude session: lead brief 
discussion evaluating the 
session just conpleted; remind 
group of next meeting time 
and collect a copy of the 
outcomes . 



Sipcth Session 




Briefly review fifth session 
and proposed activities for 
sixth session. 

Provide copies of outcomes of 
pieyious session. Ask group 
to individually review the 
sub task descriptions. 



Lead group through a review of 
the completed plan, paying 
particular attention to possible 
problem areas, omitted or 
hastily considered parts of the 
plan. 

Conclude session: lead brief 
discussion in terms of the unit 
goals given on page 7 and help 
group decide on future activities. 



3. 



Perform Task F. 



4. 



Perform Task G. 



5. 



Read Task H, I, and J. 
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IV. Task Descriptions 

TASK A 
SELECT GROUP LEADER 

The firat task to he aoaompliahed is to eeleat the ind- 
vidual who will be responaibla for all the subaequent 
taaka involved in planning for program implementatir't, 

SELECTION CRITERIA 

TTie planning group leader shotdd be selected deliberately and system- 
atically, with attention given to the ability of the candidate to carry out 
each of the tasks described in this unit. Whenever possible, the planning 
leader sho .Id also be the program or project director because a program is 
likely to run more smoothly if its director was involved in the planning. 
However, a person who is a leader in the early stages of dewloping a program 
may not necessarily have the management skills necessary to carry that program 
out. in which case another leader will have to be found. 

Depending on the size and conplexity of the program to be inplemented. 
those responsible for selecting the group leader and probable program director 
should consider the following variables as they develop screening and selection 
criteria: 

1- Magnitude o f the Program . Is a full- or part-time director 
required? Is an assistant director required? What is the 
expected length of the program? What is the estimated total 
number of persons to be involved in the program? What type 
of management structure is anticipated? What degree of 
acceptance or opposition is anticipated between the program 
and the existing system? What volume of reporting is 
required? 

2. Management Style . Is the management style of the candidate 
participative and known to be effective with the staff? Is 
the candidate "person -centered" or "thing- centered"? 

orr. 
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3. Management Skills . What level of knowledge of budgeting, 
systems analysis, research and evaluation, staff development, 
organization development, and personal and interpersonal 
skills IS required or desired? 

4. Management Experience . What programs has the candidate 
directed and with what success? 

5- Knowledge of System. How inportant to the success of the 
program is knowledge of the system into which the program 
will be introduced? Does the candidate understand the system 
to a sufficient degree or is he or she capable of readily 
acquiring this knowledge? 

^' Philosophy and Values . Are the values and motivations of the 
candidate those which will promote the success of the program? 
Can the candidate be self-critical and self-monitoring? 

If for any reason none of the planning group members can become the 

program director, selection of a leader f»^r inplementation planning should be 

based primarily on the ability to facilitate a participative group process and 

on general knowledge of the problem area being addressed. In this event, 

selection of a program director becomes part of subtask five of Task E (staff 

selection) and the criteria given above should be reviewed. 



NOTE: 



Ideally, the puiposes for a new program or project will 
have been previously defined. Ihis means that an instructional 
problem has been defined and goals and objectives for its solu- 
tion have been stated. Ihe functions of program planning (i.e. , 
designing or selecting a program to solve the problem and meet 
the stated objectives and planning its implementation) ordin- 
arily follow. If, however, problem definition has not been 
acconplished and program objectives have not been stated, 
planners will want to address these issues first. Therefore 
guidelines for performing these two tasks are given next. 



I 
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TASK B 

DEFINE PROBLEM TO BE ADDRESSED* 

In order that plarmera accn be oertain thit the pvogvcwi to 
he implemented ie responding to a real problem^ plamera 
should reach aoneeneua on the problem definition or spend 
the necessary time in defining the problem touard whioh 
their efforts are to be directed, 

REACHING CONSENSUS 

First, let's clarify what is meant here by a "problem". Since this unit 
(as well as others in the series) is generally directed at instructional plan- 
ning, a problem is defined as a valid discrepancy between the existing state 
of student outcomes and the desired state of those outcomes. "Existing state" 
refers to the actual or present level or state of affairs and "desired state" 
refers to the sought after or intended level or state of affairs. The defini- 
tion of a problem should specify the unsatisfactory level that exists as well 
as the corresponding satisfactory level. 

The more explicitly the problem is defined, the more likely it is that 
others will understand it. Here are some suggested criteria for defining ex- 
isting and desired states that should help you write clear problem definitions: 

1. Specify the curricular or instructional areas involved. 

2. Specify the grade levels of the students involved. 

3. Specify the particular student gron)s invol\'ed. 

4. Specify the student behaviors or other conditions involved. 

*Adapted from the training unit titled Analyzing Problems , which can be obtained 
from the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
18S5 Fblsom Street, San Francisco, Ca. 94103. This unit is designed to develop 
toiowledge and skills related to analyzing various potential problem areas, de- 
fining problems, collecting information concerned with validity, and deter- 
mining relative seriousness of problems conpeting for attention. 

7:s 
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Here is an exanple of a problem definition that specifies existing jmd 
desired states and meets the criteria above: 

Existing State : Our district enphasizes academic 
preparation, even though the majority of our students do 
not plan on college. Instead they are concerned with job 
preparation. In addition, our high school students who 
seek jobs upon graduation are lacking in skills that would 
qualify them for obtaining and holding a job. 

Desired State ; Our non- college -bound students should 
receive better preparation for getting a job through career 
or vocational training that keeps abreast of changing man- 
power needs. 

It is useful to remeinber that problem definitions can easily become 
either too broad ("our instructional program is not responding to student 
needs") or too narrow ("the Dillinger boy is a serious disciplinary problem"). 
The first example is so genera] that the problem has no starting point ; the 
second example is not a problem for a group. 

There is also a conrnon tendency to specify solutions before defining the 
problem. Proposals for instructional improvements often do not make ii clear 
what problem or problems the proposal is intended to solve. For exanple, 

Our schools need a reduced ptpil -teacher ratio. 

Our schools need more money. 

Our schools need differentiated staffing. 

Our schools need individualized instruction. 

Our schools need learning resource centers. 

Our schools need SRA Reading Kits. 
It is not possible to determine the merits of these proposed solutions 

ERIC 
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because the problem they aie meant to solve has not been specified. The 
important point is that once a problem has been defined well and there is gen- 
eral agreement that there is a valid and serious problem, several alternative 
solutions may be appropriate.* 

In eumnary, the planning group should reach a oonaensua on the problem 
to be addreaaed that meeta the auggeated criteria, ia about the right aize 
for the group 'a attention (a aubjeative judgment), and ahould not be stated 
in terma of a apeoifio aolution. 

If there ia oonaem among planning group membera about the validity of 
the problem or about ita aeriouaneaa relative to other preeaing problems in 
the aahool, it ia reoommended that group time be devoted to the Analyzing 
Ppoblema training unit referred to earlier in thia task. 
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TASK C 

SELECT PROGRAM OBJECTIVES* 

THE GOAL REFINEMENT PRCX32SS 

Goals are highly desirable, often ideal, aims that schools hope to 
promote, if not always achieve. They are usually stated too generally and 
too abstractly to provide much guidance for program desicners and in^lementers , 
however. Specific goal statements can provide guidance for selecting appro- 
priate classroom procedures for new or revised programs. How far the goal 
refinement process is carried depends on the nature of the goal and the phil- 
osophical stance of the persons doing the goal refinement. TTiis unit describes 
four types or levels of stated outcomes : (1) pre-stated goals ; (2) pre-stated 
goal indicators; (3) pre-stated curricular objectives; and (4) pre-stated 
instructional objectives. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GOAL TYPES 

Pre-stated Goals . Pre-stated goals are highly abstract statements of 
intent describing states of being that can usually be attained through educa- 
tion. For example, a goal stated at the "pre-stated goal" level is: "Every 
student should acquire the skill and attitudes and the knowledge required to 
become a good citizen." The desired state of being is "good citizen," a 
state to be achieved by students under conditions inplicitly derived from the 
goal itself. While such conditions are conmonly associated with the school 

*Adapted from Deriving Objectives and Designing Instructional Programs training 
units. Both units can be obtained from the Far West Laboratory forTducational 
Research and Developmsnt, 1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Ca. 94103. 
Deriving Objectives presents activities designed to develop knowledge and skills 
in deriving objectives from goals, screening objectives through criteria and 
selecting a set of objectives. Designing Instructional Progra ms provides an 
overview of the process of goal refinement but focuses on selecting the 
characteristics of a program or project based on assumptions, intentions, and 
resources and constraints. 
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environment, they must be experienced elsevrfiere. 

Hie significant characteristic of pre-stated goals is that they 
describe atatea of being to be attained by the student. 

The level at which pre-stated goals are expressed allows instruc- 
tional program designers great latitude in choosing learning experiences 
that csn adiieve those goals. Furthermore, this goal type is a source 
for mo]:e concrete learning outcomes. 

P re-stated Goal Indicators . Goal indicators are long-range baliaviors 
or habits that give evidence that a pre-stated goal has been achieved. 
They are expressed more specifically than pre-stated goals, and evidence 
that tliey have been achieved, may occur long after tlto student has left 
school. An example of a goal indicator is: "Each student should demon- 
strate that he or she is a good citizen by promptly paying an annual income 
tax." This indicator must be observed after tlie student has worked at a job, 
thus fulfillijig the requirement of being a "long-range behavior or habit." 
Further, since it is more specific tlian its related pre-stated goal, it 
qjpears to be an adequate exanple of a pre-stated goal indicator. 

The critical characteristic of pre-stated goal indicators is that they 
describe long-range behaviors or habits. 

Ine level at which pre-stated goal indicators are expressed allows in- 
structional program designers much latitude in choosing learning experiences 
that can achieve them. This goal type is also a source of more concrete 
learning outcomes. 

Pre-Statod Curricular Objectives . Curricular objectives express ob- 
servable or measurable learning achievements in a particular discipline or 
subject area that can be demonstrated on conpletion of an instructional pro- 
gram. Ihcy are more concrete than goals and goal indicators and reflect the 
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means to these ends. An example of a goal stated at this level is: "Each 
student in ]2th grade Civics should be able to fill out a Form 1040 completely 
and accurately for purposes of filing an income tax return." TTiis example 
satisfies the critical requirement for an adequate curricular objective: it 
states an observable or measurable student leaming achievement that can be 
demonstrated on completion of an instructional program in a certain discipline. 
Also, it is more concretely stated tJian a goal or goal indicator and reflects 
one means necessary for achieving its related goal and goal indicator. 

The critical characteristics of pre-stated curricular objectives are that 
they prescribe: 

i. diBoiplines or eubjeot areae in which stated aahievementa 
should occurs 

^* frb^ilrT '^'^"^'^''^ er.d-of^program leaiming achievements 

The level at which pre-stated curricular objectives are expressed allows 
instructional program designers some latitude in choosing learning experiences 
that can achieve them. Curricular objectives are also a source for more 
concr€'te leaming outcomes. 

Pre-stated Instructional Objectives. Instructional objectives state 
specifically what the student is to know, be able to do, or to demonstrate 
as a result of exposure to a particular sospent of an instructional program, 
-mey include the most significant conditions under which he or she will per- 
fom, such as the space, setting, and materials involved, as well as the level 
of acceptable student performance. Unlike the other goal types, therefore, 
instructional objectives have built-in evaluation criteria and standards that 
serves as guides for testing each specific bit of knowledge, skill, and 
performance being demonstrated by the student. An .-xample at this level is: 
"By the end of the fifth week in 10th grade Social Studies, given sample forms 
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and tax tables and appropriate financial data, the student will be able to 
calculate the tax due or refundable for a hypothetical single citizen, ar.d a 
married couple with four children, within two hours and to the satisfaction 
of the teacher." A quick review of the above definition should show that this 
exanple is an adequate pre-stated instructional objective. 

The critical characteristics of pre-stated instructional objectives are 
that they specify: 

1. levels of aaoep table student performance ^ 

2, precise time frcanea within programs in which stated 
behaviors are to occur , 

S. conditions under which students will perform (e.g., 
space t setting, and materials) , and 

4. particular knowledge, skill, or performance that is 
to be taught and tested. 

The level at which instructional objectives are stated allows program 
designers little latitude in choosing learning experiences or evaluation 
procedures. This type of goal is also capable of corresponding directly to 
specific instructional program design options and, as such, is the most con- 
crete level at wnich instructional goals may be stated. 

GOALS ANl) GUIDANCE 

As stated earlier, the goal refinement process provides guidance for 
staff in designing instructional programs. TTie type of student learning goals 
that school people chose has several important implications for staff assigned 
to designing and teaching courses or programs. The more specifically stated 
student learning goals are, the more direction teachers have tor designing 
or selecting learning exjierienccs , and the more staff planning time is re- 
quired prior to beginning instruction. Naturally the less time staff devotes 
to specifying goals at various levels prior to instruction, the less guidance 
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they will receive from learning goals. 

The number of people who can participate in instructional planning 
depends on how concretely learning goals are to be stated. When no student 
learning goals are specified by staff prior to instruction, it is assumed 
th.it students are capable of serving as the primar/, or at least, mutual 
planners of their instructional programs. In cases where broad instruc- 
tional goals are to be state'', parents and commnity representatives, as 
well as students and teachers, can usually participate in instructional 
planning. Where specific curricular or instructional objectives are desired, 
a trained staff and coordinator of activities should probably formulate them. 

The appropriate selection of particular instructional program design 
options also depends on the type of learning goals pursued. Deciding how 
precisely to specify instructional goals should not be based only on how 
much time the staff has to devote to the task or how much direction it needs. 
The decision should also be based on the kind of program that is dssired. In 
other words, some program design options lend themselves better than others to 
putting some types of learning goals into practice. 

At the pre-stated curricular objective level of goal refinement, the 
ainount of guidance provided designers and the amount of flexibility in a 
proposed program strike a liappy medium. Curricular objectives indicate 
student behavior that acts as the basis for evaluating learner achievement. 
Yet they do not prescribe how this behavior is to be learned or tested. Local 
scliools and individual teachers can translate these objectives into a course 
oi- program, or they may elect to refine them into even more concrece pre-stated 
in.structional objectives before matching them, in tu-n, witli a course or program, 
A program outlined by tho boundaries set by curricular objectives is likely 
to differ from one m?itched with instructional objectives. Instrxtional 
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objectives are so prescriptive that they limit the number of programs that 
can be matched with them. 

Matching programs with goals, then, is highly dependent on the level of 
goal refinement chosen by particular staffs. If more latitude and less guidance 
are desired in the matching process, then the curricular objective level is 
usually where goals and programs should be matched. If staff has much time and 
expertise and wants highly prescriptive programs, then the guidance provided by 
pre-stated instructional objectives might be the best cnoice. 

A FINAL WORD ON GOAL REFINEMENT 

It is possible tliat an instructional program may have no pre-detennined 
goals. In such a case, the purposes of learning activities and experiences are 
not specified in advance. Rather, they evolve as the student carries out or 
participates in activities, synthesizing earlier knowledge with newly dis- 
covered facts, principles, and concepts. In such a case there is little 
reason to fonnally design an ins t actional program. This approach to educa- 
tion is cannon among "free" or "open" schools. 

However, when grcjps of teachers, administrators, students, or others 
outline instructional programs, they usually need to establish some boundaries 
to their design. When consensus is required on the conduct of instruction, 
it is almost always necessary to establish ahead of time what the ends and 
means of teaching and learning will be. TTierefore, instructional goals come 
in handy for resolving early differences of opinion about certain aspects of 
the educational process , as well as providing guidance for sorting through 
the "nuts and bolts"~the particular activities to be used-in the teaching/ 
leamiiig process. 
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StLECriNG OBJECTIVES 

A convenient and workable level for foimilating most instructional 
programs or projects is the curricular objective level, ihis level allows 
program designers and implementers sufficient latitude and flexibility in 
considering program design categories and provides sufficient guidance for 
developing evaluation procedures. For example, consider the following 
instructional design categories: 

1. teaching/learning method 

2. teacher role 

3. student role 

4. physical setting 

5. evaluation 

i-he design of an instructional program should describe the intended 
nature of each of the categories. A set of curricular objectives provides 
about tlie right amount of guidance for outlining an instructional program. 

How does one know whether a set of curricular objectives is appropriate? 
Tiiere are several factors to consider. 

1. Are they relevant? (I.e., Have they been logically derived 
.rom goals? Are they relevant to student needs and interests?) 

2. Are they feasible in terms of the intended audience' 
a.g., Are they reasonable given the student population*^ 
Does the school have tlie required resources?) 

3. Do they provide sufficient guidance to those who must 
implement them? 

These three criteria can be used with each objective that has been 
stated. But there is one more factor to consider - objectives ought to be 
classified in terms of their stated behaviors. IVJule there are several ways 
to classify student behavior and typos of outcomes, perhaps t!ic best Known 
are the taxonomies of Bloom and Krathwolil. There are difficulties in using 
any taxonomy or classification system, but they are useful in identifying types 
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of objectives that have been selected, and an examination of the types will 
show that specific teaching/ learning methods can be derived. Condensed 
versions of Bloom's cognitive taxonomy are given on pages 30 and 31. 

Krathwohl's efforts in the affective domain produced the following: 

CONDENSED AFFECTIVE TAXONOMY* 

RECEIVING: Students pay attention , and are willing to listen 

and look. 

RESPONDING: Students are willing to comply with regulations, 

are actively interested, and enjoy participation. 



VALUING: 



Students attach worth to an activity, assume active 
responsibiiity and demonstrate a stable commitment 
to the activity or belief. 



ORGANIZATION: Students form judgments about new values and 

organize them into a priority system. 

CHARACTERIZATION: Students selectively and consistently respond to 

a variety of stimuli according to a value system, 
are willing to revise judgments in light of evi- 
dence , are willing to judge problems in terms of 
situations, issues, and consequences rather than 
in terms of fixed, dogmatic precepts or wishfiil 
thinking. 

Once behaviors and types of achievement are classified according to 
taxonomies such as those mentioned above, the most representative behaviors 
or achievements in a set of learning goals then serve as the basis for a 
starting point in the matching process. The starting point is usually the 
teaching/ learning method and once a decision about what it is to be has been 
made this first choice affects the choices of subsequent design categories and 
options. 



*Uavid R. Krathwohl, et al.. Taxonomy of hduaatioml Objectives; Hanc&ook II: 
Affective Domain. (New York: David ^fcKay , 1964 ) . 
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BLOOM'S TA XONOM Y OF C OG NTTIVE OBJECTIVES 
(Exanplos of Student and Teacher Action) 

AREA OP WHAT WHAT 

TAXONOMY DEFINITION TEACHER STUDENT 

DOES DOES 



KNOWLEDGE 


RECALLING OF SPEanC 
BITS OF INFORMATION. 


DIRECTS 
TELLS 
SHOWS . 
EXAMINES 


RESPONDS 
ABSORBS 
REMEMBERS 
RECOGNIZES 


COMPREHENSION 


UNDERSTANDING OF A 
COMMUNICATED MATERIAL 
WITHOUT RELATING IT 
TO OTHER MATERIAL. 


DEMONS TKAtES 

LISTENS 

OinSSTIGNS 

COMPARES 

CONTRASTS 

EXAMINES 


EXPLAINS 
TRANSLATES 
DEMONSTRATES 
INTERPRETS 


APPLICATION 


USING METHODS. 
CONCEPTS, PRINCIPLES, 
AND THEORIES IN NEW 
SITUATIONS. 


SHOWS 

FACILITATES 

OBSERVES 

CRITICIZES 


SOLVES NOVEL 
PROBLEMS , 
DEMONSTRATES 
USE OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, 
CONSTRUCTS 


ANALYSIS 


BREAKING DOWN A 
COMMUNICATION INTO 
ITS CONSTITUENT 
ELEMENTS. 


PROBES 
GUIDES 
OBSERVES f 
ACTS AS A 
RESOURCE 


DISCUSSES 
UNCOVERS 
LISTS 
DISSECTS 


SYNTHESIS 


PUTTING TOGETHER 
CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS 
OR PARTS TO FORM A 
WHOLE 


REFLECTS 
EXTENDS 
ANALYZES 
EVALUATES 


DISCUSSES 

GENERALIZES 

RELATES 

COMPARES 

CONTRASTS 

ABSTRACTS 


EVALUATION 


JUDGING THE VALUE OF 
MATERIAT^ AND METHODS 
GIVEN PURPOSES, APPLY- 
ING STANDARDS AND 
CRITERIA. 


ACCEPTS > 
LAYS BARE 
CRITERIA, 
HARMONIZES 


JUDGES 
DISPUTES 
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BLCXJM'S TAmm OF OOGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 



(Process and Output Examples) 



KNOmJBDS/ 
a3M>REHENSI0N QUESTIONS 
(FindiriK Out) 



APPLICATION QUESTIONS 
(Making Use of the Ktown) 




KVALIIATION 
QUI.STIONS 
(Jutl(;jn): ihc 
Otilcuiiic) 



ANALYSIS 
OLTSTIONS 
(Taking Apar: 

ihe Know -I • 



SYNTnr.sis (;ui.si ions 

(Puttii)K Together thv New) 
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The rationale for classifying leaming goals according to their stated 
types of behavior and matching those behaviors with a corresponding teaching/ 
leaming method or methods is as follows: 

1. Usually the first thing one considers in program design is what 
students should achieve as a result of particular learning ex- 
periences --the "what" of a program- -or its "Intended Results of 
Instruction" stated in terms of goals or objectives. 

2. TTiese specific outcomes then must be looked at in terms of "how" 
they will be put across to the student. Hiougti other things must 
be considered when designing programs, such as teacher and student 
functions, and available staff and equipment resources, the design 
category that gives the most guidance for outlining a program is 
the "teaching/learning method" by which the 'Wiat" of programs can 
be cotmunicated to students. 

3. Whpji teaching/learning methods are selected, then other critical 
program design categories can be addressed. For exanple, evalu- 
ation m&thods can be selected based on earlier selection of the 
"what"- -goals and objectives --and the "how," or the methods used 
to effect them. Although dimensions sudi as content scope and 
organization are iirportant to determine early in the program 
design, they are generally inpl'.ed in sets of learning objectives, 
by the teaching/learning method, or prescribed by some mix of the 
two. The guidance provided designers by an early selection of a 
teaching/learning method aids in the further choice of inportant, 
yet less critical, options in program design. 

If objectives for your program or project have not been developed, the 
planning grotp will want to take time to do so. If the somewhat brief 
overview of the process is insufficient to assist you in selecting a set of 
appropriate objectives, either of the two training units referred to on page 22 
will be useful. 

In aunrnary, the proaeaa of aeleoHng and/or agreeing on a aet of objea- 
tives inaludea the follouingi 

1. Select or write aurriaular objeotivea for your ^program or 
project, 

2. Screen each objective to determine whether it: 

a. ia relevant s 

b. ia feaaible; 

c. providee aufficient guidance. 



Screen the set of objectives in tema of their stated 
behaviors and their cognitive and/or affective clas- 
sification. Is there about the right amount of cog^ 
nitive level representative? 

Screen the set in terms of feasibility. Are there 
too many objectives or not enough? Do they adequately 
reflect all goals? 
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TASK D 

DESIGN OR SELHCT A PROGRAM OR PROJECT* 

Once the objectives for an instructional program have been selected 
and consensus achieved, designing a program becomes an essential next 
step. A design informs others how the school is to accomplish tlie ob- 
jectives. This section, presents the basic categories about which decisions 
are madr. conceming the program design. T\,e categories are primarily 
selected for use with instructional program design; for projects that may be 
only peripherally related to instruction, school planners should revise or 
improvise more appropriate categories. The categories and representative 
characteristics are: 



1. INTENDED RESULT OF INSTRUCTION 
Replicative Skills 

I'cchniquas tor knowledge accumulation, 
or specific cognitive skills such as 
adding and spelling. Replicative 
jkills rely on memory. 

P sychomotor Skills 
S^tor, or movement, skills acquired 
through repetition. The distin- 
guishing feature of psychomotor skills is 
the development of muscle movement whicli. 
once leanied, does not involve thinking 
tnrough the operation to be performed, 
lixamjilcs of psychomotor skills are 
typing and shoelace tying. 

Pi-oblem Solving Skills 
Usually these techniques entail a 
systematic investigation which follows 
definite steps that reveal solutions. 



I nventive Skills 

Capability for designing, developing 
and creating. 

Affective Skills 

Atiective skills include student 
development and sensitivity to 
feelings and emotions. Attitude 
and appreciation are usually 
included in the affective domain. 

No Pre -Determined Result 
students and/or the teacher determine 
the intended results as work progres?: 
No learning objectives are specified 
the outset, even though the curriculi 
might be structured. 



p)r1^^? fT ^^^^S "^"S Instructional Programs training unit. Available from 
^r^ci^coI^SifSL''"''""'^ ^^^^'^ DeveloW, 1855 Folsom sT. 
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2. C(OTl-NT SCOPE 
Single Subject 

6'urricula which limit the subject 
matter to a single area or discipline, 
such as mathematics. 

3. CCWriiNT ORGANIZATION 



Interdisciplinary 

Curricula, such as the humanities, 
whid; draw from different disci- 
plines or subject areas. 



IndUitive 

A course of study which leads the 
student from the sinple to conplex, 
proi/rossing from specific facts to 
general principles. 'The act, process, 
result, or an instance of reasoning 
from a part to a whole, from parti- 
culars to generals , or from the 
individual to the universal." 
(Webster's Seventh New Collegiate 
Dictionary, Springfield, Mass.: 
G. 5 C. Merriam, 1969). 

Deductive 

A course of study which presents 
general principles, laws, and rules 
before proceeding to specific appli- 
cations or facts. The course moves 
from the general or abstract to the 
specific or concrete. 

4. TEAQER FUNCTION 

Information Purveyor 
rne teacher is the primary source of 
information in class, and the major- 
ity of his or her time is spent 
conveying this information to students. 

Diagn ostician/Prescriber 
Tlie diagnostician/prescriber attempts 
to pinpoint each student's learning 
Jifficulty, usually through enpirical 
observation and testing. After diag- 
n'^sis, the teacher prescribes the 
appropriate learning "remedy" to 
alleviate the student's problem. 
(Ix^aming needs are assumed to be 
"deficiencies in knowledge and skills.") 



Thematic 

A course which is organized around 
a general topic or topics. The focus, 
is on unified concepts or pfienomena 
rather than skill attainment. (For 
example, a course on 'Transportation.") 

Chronological 

Usually this type of curricular 
organization proceeds from past to 
present, and sometimes includes 
predictions for the future. However, 
a course may begin with present 
events and gradually work backwards . 

No Pre -Determined Organization 

The content sequence is not present , 

but continually evolves. 



Resource Person 

Tne function of the resource person 
is to be helpful, supportive, avail- 
able and knowledgeable rather than 
directive or judgmental. The teacher 
is available to assist the student 
and to provide just one of many ref- 
erence sources he might consult. The 
teacher is assumed to have a fundamen- 
tal grasp of the subject (s) undertaken 
by the student for investigation and 
study. 

Fellow Ixame r 

m son© cases the teacher may assure 
the role of fellow learner in a groi^ 
of students. The study group deter- 
mines the aims, direction and learning 
activities. The teacher is assumed to 
have no more knowledge than the members 
of the group, and at times might be a 
peer who is chosen to be in charge of 
the class. 
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4. TIIAainR rUNCTTON (continued) 
C ontractor 

Traditionally teachers "assign" work 
to students, but in contracting , the 
student and teacher "negotiate." In 
a true contract, both parties have the 
right to accept or reject the tenns 
in the contract. Once the agreement 
is finalized, both parties are bound 
by a written or oral agreement. In 
his contract the student usually 
agrees to complete a certain job, 
often within a specified time, with 
conditions for quality, etc. Some 
teachers choose to "ease into" true 
contracting by giving the student a 
dioice among alternative assignments. 

5. STUDENT FUNCTION 
L ist ene r/ Fol lower 

TTie student follows specific teacher 
directions as to which learning 
activities he should engage in and 
which methods he should follow. 

ff utual Planner/POi former 
Tl^e student assumes equal responsi- 
bility with the teacher in planning 
and revising his course of study and 
the learning activities he will under- 
take. In coursework the teacher 
guides and assists the learner, but 
students have the option to alter the 
direction and method of their study. 

Primary Planner/Performer 
'Hie student detemiir.es his own course 
of study and learning activities, 
relying on the teacher for occasional 
assistance and guidance. The student 
uses the teacher as merely one aid in 
the learning process. 



No Teadiiag Function 
m some cases a teacher performs 
only monitoring or administrative 
duties; in others, there may be no 
teacher present. 



Fellow Leamer 

iieveral students work as a groi^ on 
a given project. They deteimine 
their own direction and methods 
without guidance from the teacher. 
If ♦he teacher is a member of the 
group, he is assumed to have no 
more knowledge than the other 
students. 

Self- Instructor 

The student acts alone in planning 
his cjurse of study and learning 
activ Lties . 
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6 . THAQUNG/LEARNING MLIHOD 



Lecture/Demonstration 
In the lecture method of teaching, 
the teacher delivers an oral synthesis 
or a Riven topic. Students are ex- 
pected to understand and remenfcer the 
most inii)ortant points of each lecture. 
A demonstration may be as sinple as an 
oral presentation with concrete objects 
as exanples, or as complex as an entire 
exhibit of completed projects accom- 
panied by an oral explanation. 

Memorization 

Memorization itself is a process v/hich 
requires the student to be able to 
recall certain facts, vocabulary; rules, 
or other bits of infonnation on demand. 
Although the technique of memorization 
requires no understanding of the mater- 
ial to be learned, students are normally 
expected to understand what they commit 
to memory. 

Programned Instruction 
Programmed learning is a method in which 
the material to be learned is broken down 
into a series of small steps, each one of 
which presents a single problem for solu- 
tion. (Exanple: discrimination between 
"pot" and "pat" in a reading sequence.) 
A program must be sequenced; it must be 
cumulative, and the steps small enough so 
that 85% of the students in the claps 
succeed at each step; each student must 
receive immediate feedback as to his or 
her success at each step. The programmed 
method is ussd by individual students 
(rather than by groups) and requires 
little input from the teacher. 

Laboratory/Practical Eaqgerience 
Students learn through direct contact 
with materials and problems, either 
within a laboratory or in a real-life 
situation. 

Di scuss i on/Scminar 

TTT a discussion, students and teachers 
cxcliange ideas on a given topic. In 
mosu cases the teacher makes some ef- 
fort to give direction to the discussion. 
In a seminar, advanced students present 



specifically prepared reports on given 
topics to a small group, providing the 
basis for subsequent discussion. 

Research/Synthes is 

Research implies seeking information 
to find out what is already known on 
a given topic, testing new ideas within 
a specified framework, or exploring nc\'i 
areas with no boundaries marked. In 
pTTpparing research reports, students 
are obliged to synthesize (summarize 
and condense) information they ha\/e 
gathered, thus helping them acquire 
interpretive skills. 

Discovcr^V Inquiry 

This method is composed of two differ- 
ent techniques, but the terms are 
sometimes used interchangeably since 
there is a great similarity between 
them, and their distinction is clear 
only in the natural and social sciences. 
The discovery process is not the actual 
discovery of new knowledge. Rather, 
it is a means for allowing students to 
experience the excitement of discovery 
themselves. Students might "discover" 
well-known facts or principles, but 
they arrive at their realization after 
a series of learning steps geared to 
lead them to the discovery without 
revealing the eventual conclusion. 
The inquiry process also requires the 
teacher to guide students through 
certain steps. However, the eventual 
goal is not to have students "discover" 
anything, but sinply to develop their 
abilities to ask better questions. It 
is assumed that students who have 
gained the ability to ask apprq)riate 
questions will be able to use that 
ability to solve their own problems 
in the future, and to gain knowledge 
they might wish to acquire. 
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7. snmvm grouping: by grade 

S ingle Grade 

Classes are composed of students at 
only one grade level, most of whm, 
are also the same age. 



Multi-Grade/Non Graded 
In multi -grade grouping, a student 
"belongs" to a certain grade because 
of his age, but participates in 
learning activities with students 
from other grades. In non- graded 
grouping, classes are conposed of 
students of different ages, with no 
grade level distinctions made. 



8. STUDENT GROUPING: BY STUDENT CmRACTERISTICS 

By Previous Courses Taken 
Frequently there are no requiremen ts 
for admission to a course ot)ier than 
completion of certain prerequisite 
courses. 



By Achievement (beginning skills, 

advanced skills, etc.) 
Students are grouped according to 
demonstrated skill level rather than 
assumed ability. Grouping on this 
basis requires frequent individual 
assessment to oJtermine appropriate 
group assignments. 

By Age 

Grouping by age is usually the same as 
grouping by grade. However, in some 
instances age is the sole criterion 
for grouping. Admission to certain 
driver education courses, for exanple, 
depends on the student's age rather 
than his grade level. 

By Ability Cslow learners, gifted, etc.) 
Students are grouped with others of the 
same ability. Proponents claim that 
high ability students working together 
can accomplish more if not held back 
by slower students, and that slow stu- 
dents often tend to be discouraged when 
competing with rapid learners. 

Heterogeneous Groupiny ^ (mixed) 
Classes are composed of students with 
different ages, interests, and learning 
needs and abilities. Heterogeneous 
groiping results in classes which are 
cross sections of the school population. 
Proponents of heterogeneous groiping 



point out that it allows the more ad- 
vanced student to provide incentive 
and sipport for the slower learners. 

By Sex 

In this method of grouping the as- 
sunption is that students feel more 
comfortable and are less distracted 
in groups or classes with their own 
sex. Traditionally some classes have 
been grouped by sex (physical education, 
for exanple) to allow for strength 
differences. Other classes have been 
grouped by sex to allow for intensive 
discussion of personal student 
problems . 



, Inter est 

iroups within classes, occasionally 



entire schools, are organized around 
different student interests. Sometimes 
these groups are called "unique talent" 
groips to indicate a special student 
interest, combined with extra ability, 
in a given field. TTie assunqition is 
that the special field can be thor- 
oughly explored and interest groups 
can capitalize on students enthusiasm 
which may facilitate learning in other 
areas. 
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9. STUUBTT GROUPING: BY SIZE 

Hie size of student groups varies 
widely. The following group sizes 
have been ax-bitrarily specified: 

Individual students 

Small Group, 2-10 students 

Medium Group. 11-30 stiidents 

Large Group. 31-50 student s 

Mass Group. 51 or more 

Various Sizes at One Time 

10. TliAQlER SPECIALIZATION 

Subject -Matter Specialists 
leachers who have extensive or 
intensive knowledge in a given 
subject area. 

11. CLASSROOM STAFF 



Generalists 

Jeachers who have general knowledge 
in more than one subject area, and 
who do not claim a specialty. 



Independent Teacher/Planner 
A teacher who bears the entire re- 
sponsibility for planning and teaching 
one or more classes. 

Team Teacher/Planner 

A group of teachers who share planning 

and teaching functions. Team may be 

conposed of either generalists or 

specialists. 

Teacher and Aides/Paraprofessionals 
Non-certiticated personnel assi?^ the 
teacher in performing either adminis- 
trative tasks or actual teaching func- 
tions. The assunption is that use of 
other personnel for administrative 
tasks allov/s the teacher to concen- 
trate on "teaching functions." When 
the aides are used to assist in teaching, 
the assumption is that more students 
raji get individual attention. Aides 
may bo paid or volunteer. 



Series of Teachers 
A group ot teachers not employed by 
the school, but who are brought in 
as "guest speakers" in a particular 
sequence to augment or supplement 
regular teaching. 

No "Teacher" 

in some instances there may be no 
teacher. If present, the teacher 
performs only monitoring and admin- 
istrative tasks, rather than dealing 
with the subject matter or assisting 
student learning. 
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12. MATERIALS 

Standard Texts and Workbooks 
Standard textbooks are asruned to 
contain the hulk of the information 
students are expected to learn in a 
given course or unit of study. When 
dispensing information is the aim of 
a course, the use of textbooks can 
provide the necessary base information 
for students planning advanced course- 
work in the same or related fields. Wbrk- 
books provide supplementary exercises 
for students. The exercises, which 
are normally related to the textbook 
material, are usually written. In 
some curricula, however, a workbook 
but no standard text may be required. 

Selected Reading 

Headings include published, or some- 
times unpublished, materials which may 
be assigned in place of a standard 
text. In some courses a reading list 
is provided for optional reading. 

Programmed Materials 
Progranmed materials are designed for 
use only with "Programmed Methods of 
Instruction." They my be prepared 
for a variety of media, including 
printed workbooks, computers, etc. 

Educational Games 

Educational games are activities which 
may include such elements as role- 
playing, competition, chance, or 
structured responses. Usually, the 
game format is used to increase the 
motivation of students as well as 
to teach required information in a 
relatively 'painless" manner. In 
educational games, dec is ion -making 
is usually the primary focus and the 
clement of change is minimized. 



A - V Materials 

Audio -Visual materials include 
photographs, films, films trips, 
transparencies, records, audio- 
tapes and cassettes, videotapes, 
and other non-print "software," 
but exclude the equipment on which 
the materials are projected or played. 

Specialized Materials (e.g. . art, 
science, industrial materials) 
All supplies and materials other 
than booKs, audio-visual materials, 
paper and other stationery supplies 
fall into this category. Supplies 
for science, art, industrial courses, 
shop, and home economics are in- 
cluded. The term does not ^conpass 
equipment and hardware. 

Tfcacher/Student Prepared Materials 
Unpublished teaching materials pre- 
pared by teacliers and/or students 
for use in the course of study. 

No Materials 
Sel:>explanatory . 
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13. f-QUIPMENT 

Small Hardware (e.g., projectors, 

tape recorders) 
Playback equipmeait which is small 
enough to be portable. Such equipment 
is often necessary to view, or otherwise 
monitor, A-V materials. 

Large Hardware (e.g., language labs, 

teaching machines, etc.) 
Playback or production equipment 
which requires permanent installation 
and occasionally some structural 
modification to buildings. Usually 
such equipment requires a lar^re 
initital expenditure of funu^. 

14. PHYSICAL SETTING 

S ingle Classroom (fixed furniture) 
Traditional classroom with furniture 
(usually desks and seats)boited to 
the floor. 

Single Classroom (movable furniture) 
A classroom equipped with furniture 
which can be rearranged according to 
the needs of the nKiKjent. 

Open -Space Classroon (movable 

furniture/walls) 
A room, the size and arrangement of 
which can be changed according to JJie 
needs of the moment. Walls are usu- 
ally movable partitions (e.g. , folding 
doors). Furniture is usually light- 
weight. 



Specialized Equipmen t (e.g., art, 
science) 

"Hie term "s^iecialized" refers to 
hardware which is intended for one 
particular coirrse, or subject matter 
area, and which is not applicable for 
other courses or areas. Forges, 
lathes, kilns, stoves, sewing inachines, 
etc., would fall into this category. 

No-Extra Equipment 
Self-e:q)lanatory. 



Library 

bcnooi, public, or private libraiy. 
Study Carrels 

Individual desks which have a front 
and/or side partition and a shelf for 
books. Carrels are designed to pro- 
vide privacy and prevent distraction. 

Other In -School Locations 

(lab, shop, gym) 
A general term used to encoipass in- 
structional settings which are not 
traditional classrooms, libraries, 
or study carrels. In these settings, 
students normally work with concrete 
materials . 

Industry/Outside School Area 
This category enconpasses all in- 
structional settings which are not 
part of the scliool grounds and 
buildings . 
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15. S'lTJDI^^r hVALUATION: ML'IHOI) 



Written lixam 
Self-explanatory 

Oral I-xam 
Self-explanatory 

Practical lixam 

A student is evaluated on how well he 
or she performs with equipment or 
materials. For example, in a science 
experiment, a test of physical endur- 
ance or proficiency, a inai,lcal score, 
an operation with a piece of industrial 
equipment, etc., his or her performance 
IS measured in relation to what he or 
siie has studied, practiced, or created. 

16. STUDENT EVALUATION: TYPE OF CXM>ARISON 



Class Attendance (no exam) 
Self-explanatory 

Teaclier Perception of Progress 

(no exam) 
Self-explanator/ 

Student Perception of Progress 

Cno exam) 

Self -explanatory 

Teacher/Student Perception of 

Progres s Cno exam') 
Self-e:q)l ahat ory 

No Evaluation 
-explanatory 



Standardized Nonn 
students' scores are compared with 
other students' acliievement from many 
geographic areas on the same test. 
The standardized norm, which is used 
as the basis for comparison, is derived 
from results of testing a great many 
students of different abilities in a 
given subject. 

Class Norm 

Student test scores and other measures 
of achievement or performance (such as 
amount of class participation) are 
compared with those of members of the 
same class. A norm is determined for 
t!ie class so that each student's score 
can be evaluated in relation to that 
norm. 

S mall Group Nom 

Student test scores, and other measures 
of achievement and performance, are 
conpared with those of members of his 
or her own small study group for which 
a norm is determined. 



Pre-determined Achievement Level 

(behavioral objectives) 
A student's achievement is measured 
against specific objectives estab- 
lished for a given course or unit of 
work. (A behavioral objective states 
specifically what is to be learned, 
how mastery is to be observed and 
measured, and the standard of adhieve- 
ment to be reached.) Evaluation in- 
volves conparing student performance 
to these pre-determined standards. 

Student's Previous Performance 
A student's level ot achievement is 
assessed at the beginning of the 
course. His subsequent progress is 
measured and evaluated against that 
level. 

No Comparison Made 
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17. SlTJDliVr l^mUATION: TliST DEVELOPLR 

Teacher 

tests prepared by one or more teachers 
and usually administered by a class- 
room teacher. Teacher -made tests 
usually take into consideration the 
characteristics of the classes and 
students for which they are prepared. 

Student 

Tests prepared by an individual stu- 
dent, a class, or a larger groi?). It 
is assumed that the students are able 
to set appropriate evaluative criteria 
for wheir own achievement. 

Teacher/Student 

'Oie teacher and student work together 
to design a test and set evaluative 
criteria. 

No Tests 

Self-ejqplanatory 

The task of your planning groip is to design the intended program or project 
by selecting what, in its view, is the most appropriate characteristic (s) from 
eadi of the categories, llie selections will be based on a nunijer of variables, 
including the program objectives, your groin's assuip^tions about learners and 
the learning process, and its immediate knowledge of what is possible in its 
school or district. Remeiriber that your grotqj's initial selections will have an 
effect on later category considerations. 

When you have conplcted this task, the initial problem definition and the 
program objectives will have been translated into a program design that is com- 
municable to others. 

.An example of a conprchensive program design v^ich also includes values, 
assunptions, goals, and objectives is presented in Appendix A. 



Standardized Tests 
standardized tests are developed by 
testing a large sample of students 
and establishing a distribution of 
their scores. All testing is con- 
ducted under controlled conditions. 
Norms arc then constructed to permit 
conq)arisons of other student scores 
with performance of the larger sample. 

Ciirrir.iilum Developer/Publishe r 
Niany curricular materials are accom- 
panied by tests especially prepared 
by the au*-hors or an editorial staff. 
In some cases, the publisher indicates 
the achievement levels that students 
are expected to attain on the various 
tests . 
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TASK E 

DL-VHLOP IMPLBefTATION PLAN 

Task E is the heart of this unit. It presents the various tasks which 
a planning groui) should consider as they prepare to implement a new program 
or project. Your group will be making decisions regarding the organization 
aiid use of the program design and school resources. While each of you has 
probably thouglit about many of the issues of inplementation planning during 
program design, the issues will now have to be considered in detail in order 
that (1) the program has a good chance of success and (2) potential problems 
can be anticipated and taken into account. 

As the group proceeds through the subtasks associated with irplementation 
planning, the issues considered, decisions made, and specific plans agreed 
upon should be recorded so that a document will result that contains not only 
previous work (i.e., a problem definition, statement of objectives, a program 
design) but also provides a "blueprint" for action. Task E consists of twelve 
plaruiing subtasks which the jjroup should consider. 
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SUBTASK 1 

WRITE IMPLEMEOTATION PLANNING MISSION STATEMRNT 
The primary purpose of writing the miaaion statement is to 
achieve a ooiiTnon imderetanding betueen implementaticn plan" 
nere of the job confronting them. When you have completed 
this Bubtaek auah a etatement should have been produced* 

DEFINITION 

The mission statement is a relatively brief description of the job to 
be acconqplished by implementation planners. It should specify: 

1. The name of the instructional program or projects for 
whidi implementation planning is to be conducted and 
where in the organizational structure of the district 
or school the program vvill fit. 

2. The date for actual program initiation. 

3. The location, grade levels, classes, number of students, 
etc. for the program that is to be implemented. 

4. Any major restrictions or requirements that might impinge 
en program implementation, such as district guidelines, 

the instructional program design itself, existing resources, 
or finding limitations. 

PROCEDURES 

The mission statement is derived from the program to be implemented. 
Generally the first step taken is to review the program design for specific 
details that will aid in writing the mission statement. It is possible 
to develop a program design simultaneously while dealing with implemen- 
tation p:'.anning issues, and certainly a well-designed instructional program 
may ha\re already considered several iiiplementation issues. However, it is 
strongly recommended that the nature of the desired program to be implemen- 
ted be thought through and described prior to detailed planning for its 
implementation. 
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Assuming that the program design is available and has been reviewed, 
tlie inplementation planning group is ready to write the mission statement 
by describing briefly what it is they wish to acconplish. For example: 
"to prepare an intplemntation plan for the installation 
of the aeleoted career education program for the 197S-76 
eah^ol year. The program will be introduced on a pilot 
basis for approximately 120 tenth- j eUventh-, and twelfth- 
grade students at Futures High School. The program will be 
a total alternative for trie seUctsd students and will operate 
in accordance with guidelines relative to district-policy 
(e.g. J teacher-student ratio, per-pupil expenditure, evaluation 
requirements, etc.). Students selected will be from a pool 
of volunteers. The program will be administered by the Futures 
High School principal. " 
Note that the actual scope of the program to be inplemented requires 
careful consideration. For example, the number of students that can be 
adequately handled during the first year of a program, the amount and 
kind of learning resources available, etc., will help determine the scope 
of the program. For complex programs, school staffs need to consider 
whether they wish to implement the entire program with a few students at 
first and gradually increase the nurrber, or inclement only a few components 
of the program for a larger number -f students and gradually move toward the 
total program. 

In sunmary, the mission statenicnt serves as an objective for imi)lementation 
planners and an introduction to the implementation plan they wii: develop. 
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NOTE: 

ConpletioJi of the next eleven tasks is considered minimal 
for implementation of most instructional programs. They will 
vary widely in inportance depending on the size and conplexity 
of the program under consideration. They are closely inter- 
related and in the planning of small programs may be considered 
simultaneously. A careful analysis of prograiri requiremsnts 
acco -ding to subtasks 2 through 12 should produce a list of 
activities which shoiild be performed if the imnlementation of 
the program is to be successful. 

It may be helpful, though not essential, to consider the 
costs associated with each Liiplementation task as it is gen- 
erated. Determining implementation costs wil] be dealt with 
further in subtask 9. 

A difficulty in generating tasks which lead to the 
achievement of a mission statement lirs in distinguishing tasks 
from subtasks . Sul tasks must be accomplished before a task 
can be finished. What may be a necessary task in one imple- 
mentation plan may be a subtask in another. 

Although there appears to be no simple and immediate way 
to determine the difference between tasks and ^'ubtasks for a 
given inplementation plan, the following considerations may be 
helpful : 

1. What basically must be done before each part of 
the program inplementation plan can be completed? 

2. Can any of the initially generated tasks be logi- 
cally subsumed under another task? 

GG 
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3. Can the goals and/or objectives of the educational 
program be reached only by the listed tasks? 

Try to avoid getting bogged down in writing all the 
necessary subtasks for each task as it is generated before 
all the major tasks have been spelled out. It may be help- 
ful first to write what initially appears to be a task and 
list any iiranediate ideas about relevant subtasks beneath it. 
After all the tasks initially agreed upon have been listed, 
the reconsideration of tasks and generation of additional 
subtasks can proceed. 



SUBTASK 2 

DETERMINE PERSONNEL REQUIREMCVTS, 
INCLUDING PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE TRAINING NEEDS 

This task involves determining the va/>iou3 ekitla re- 
quired to implement the program, asseasing the available 
staff's oapability to provide the required skills, and 
identifying additioml staffing needs, as well as staff 
training programs necessary to meet these requirementt 

TASK ANALYSIS 

Staffing requirements may be determined through a careful analysis of the 
program design. This analysis should focus on the following questions with 
regard to each task: 

1. What has to be done? 

2. What professional, technical, and human relation skills are 
required? 

3. How much time will it take? 

4. What types of supporting personnel (administrative, clerical, 
consultant) are required? 

After each task has been analyzed in this manner, a master list of 

personnel required for the program can be conpiled. This aiialysis will 

also provide sufficient information on the qualifications required for each 

position so that preliminary job descriptions and budget estimates can be made. 

Final joo descriptions and budget figures will be determined in subtasks 5 and 9, 

respectively. 

For example, you may determine from your analysis of the program design 
that skills required include counseling, teaching, writing, and coiminity 
relations. Whiatever the identified skills, you can then estimate the 
number of persons who will be needed. Further, if the planning groi^ leader. 
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for whatever reasons, will be unable to serve as program or project director, 
this position needs to be considered as well. 

In some programs, staff development personnel will be hired as consi-ltants 
rather than permanent staff menfcers. Consultant tijne will decrease as the 
program progresses. 

Hiring an evaluation consultant should be considered at this point. The 
worth of the program can be neither proved nor inproved unless effective evalu- 
ation is an integral part of it. However, in large projects especially, even 
before outside consultant services are considered, one person in the planning 
group should be responsible for evaluation. Ihis person can begin to anticipate 
the form that program evaluation must take and can assist the director by 
performing a monitoring function during all phases of the program. Outside 
consultation on evaluation, if required, should be contracted as early in 
the process as the budget permits. The earlier in the process this expertise 
is available, the more effective and useful the evaluation will become to the 
total program. 

If th** analysis of personnel requirements has been done with care, the 
personnel ^luirements list will rarely yield full-time equiv*ilents (FTE) in 
terms of integral numbers. For example, the program may require 1.0 FTE li- 
brarian, 0.2 FTE accountant, 2.6 FTE secretaries, 6.S FTE reading aides, etc. 
Since personnel expenses are generally far greater than all other program 
expenses combined, no more personnel than are actually required should be 
hired. High quality part-time services may be obtained either through special 
contracts or from the growing number of qualified persons who desire part-time, 
rather tb Ji full -time, enployment. It may also be possible to share personnel 
with other programs operating in the school system. 
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BEST COPY AVAIlllBlt si 

PRBSBRVIC£ AND INSBRVICB TRAINING NEEDS 

This uilt assuads that thfi dirtctor will aanago the prograa in a parti- 
cipative rather than an autocratic naraier. lha di.rector beconds, In effect, 
the chief inservice trainer. Prcn the beginning to the end of the program, 
the director should strive to teach by exaqple the principles of participative 
nanagenent, nutual respect, trust and honesty , effMive problem solving 
and decision making, and effective inteipersonal and intergroq) relations. 
The entire program may be considered an Inservice training experience whereby 
staff menbers grow personally and professionally, and at the same tine contri- 
bute more effectively to the success of the program. 

In addition, there are other preservice and inservice requirements vihich 
must be specified in the implementation plan. To detezmine these requirements: 

1. examine the qualifications desired In each proposed staff 
meober in tens of knowledge, skills, and inteipersonal 
effectiveness; 

2. conpare these desired qualifications with the qualificaticns 
of persons v*io are actually available to fill the positions; 
and 

3. identify in idiich areas discrepancies exist. 

Any discrepancies discovered tentatively detenidne the types of preservice 
and inservice traininp programs to be included in the implementation plan. 
For exaiiple, consider the program design in Appendix A. The teacher role 
was described as resjKnsible for guiding and assisting stui2ants in planning, 
achieving, and evaluating accoa|>lishment ; and to direct students to usefia 
resources for learning. Thjs the teacher role was described as inquiring 
the skills of a resource pereon, a contractor, and diagnostician/prescriber. 
A staff menfcer who is to perfoin this role may require considerable training 
and/or assistance (e.g. how to work with students on a one to one basis, and 
how to work with students in developing learning contracts.). Training for 
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this ro3e may require a number of workshops and/or consultant heip. 

Although it is reconinended that the desired preservice and inservice 
programs be developed at this time, additional staff training activities 
may emerge during the completion of subtask 7, Plan Staff Orientation. 

OVTCOME 

Upon completion of thie aubtaak^ your plaaming group should have a 
Het of Btaffing needs for the program or project in full-time equivalents 
and a plan in detail of the kind and extent of preoervioe and inservice 
training requirements. If^ however ^ new staff are to be hired, determination 
of training needs should be delayed until staff are recruited and hired. 



SUBTASK 3 

DhTl-RMINIi MATIiRIAL, EQUIPNeTI', AND OTIER PHYSICAL REQUIREMOTS 

All naterials, faoilitiea, and equipment required to initiate 
and operate the program should be specified during planning , 
preferable by proopeative program ittaff members themselves. 

The implementation plan should include a conpletc list of all physical 
requirements, including: 

1. curriculum materials, tests, and item? needed to develop 
curriculum materials ; 

2. instructional facilities and necessary modifications of 
existing facilities; 

3. equipment; and 

4. transportation. 

These program requirements may be derived from: 

* an examination of the proposed sites where the program will operate 
(for building and remodeling requirements) ; 

* visits to sites of simlar programs where much can be leamed, by 
observation and by questioning the on-site staff, about unanticipated 
physical requirements. 

Whenever possible, the program staff should be directly involved in de- 
termining physical requirements. Not only will this produce a more accurate 
budget, it will also allow staff members to know why certain compromises 
or trade-offs have to be made. A staff that has helped to determine the en- 
vironment in which it works will usually be positively affected by that en- 
vironixmt even if it is not exactly what the staff wanted. 

In some cases it will be necessary to proceed with determining physical 
requirements before the staff is assembled. Obtaining many physical items, 
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e.g.. remodeling, or conplex equipment, requires extensive lead time and 
it might be detrimental to the program to delay such decisions until the 
whole staff is assembled. 

OUTCOME 

The implementation plan should contain a list of all material, 
equipment, and physical requirements as well as the amount and where 
possible the type of material, equipment, or physical modifications 
proposed. 
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SUBTASK 4 
DETERMINE SYSTEM READINESS 

Ihw that the baaio x^equirementa fop program implementation 
are knom, implementation plannera should reoonaider the 
school 'b ability to aoaommodate the neu) program, and to 
identify potential implementation problema and neoeeBory 
remedial actions , 

NEaECTED TASK 

Assessment of a school's readiness for a new program is frequently over- 
looked in implementation planning. In cases where the entire school has been 
directly involved-or kept infonned of what is going to happen-the system may 
be well-prepared to accommodate the new program. However, when considerable 
integration between the school's existing functions and the program is mjuired 
but does not exist, a variety of difficulties should be anticipated. TTie re- 
sults of this assessment will be helpful in completing the remaining tasks of 
an inplementation plan. 

ASSESSMENT VARIABLES 

^ven though all facets of the existing system cannot be systematically 
evaluated because of the time and cost, involved, a number of important areas 
should be considered in terns of problems which may arise during program imple- 
mentation: 

1. System Load. What is the student/teacher ratio, administrator/ 
teacher ratio, present classroom usage, nunfcer of exper" ental 

presently in operation, nimber and kind of teadiers 
involved in innovative projects, teachers' extracurricular 
assignments, etc.? 
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2. System Flexibility . Is experijnentation welcome? Are classrooms 
the private domain of teachers? Are departments within the 
school closed shops? Are individual staff members aware of tatui 
system functioning? 

3* System Management . What style of system management is practiced? 
wnat is the teacher/administrator relationship? How political 
is the system? How protective is the system of its "own kind"? 
Wliat are the administrators* behavioral strengths and deficiencic^s 

System Congaosition . What is the size and nature of the teacher 
support staff: counselors, aides, teaching assistants, clerks, 
volunteers? What is the socio-economic, ethnic, and political 
composition of the teacher support staff? What is the extent of 
community involvement and si^port? 

5- System A/areness and Receptivity . How knowledgeable is the staff 
about the proposed program? Does the staff consider it meaningful 
and worthwhile? Is there a plan for each teacher directly and in- 
directly involved to experience personal benefit from the program? 
Are the students aware of and do they have realistic expectancies 
of the program? Have parents been appropriately involved and in- 
formed? Have all the schools in the district not involved in the 
program been sufficiently informed? 

The degree to which the system is analyzed and how the analysis is 
acted upon will directly relate to the success of the program. Program 
directors may consider an enphasis on conammication and involvement superfluous , 
but such an enphasis will help create a participative style of management 
and decrease resistance to the proposed program. "Excellent" proijrams can 
be reduced to "good" programs or worse when conmiunication and in'/olvement are 
neglected in planning. 



OUTCOME 

Because of the cmalyeia of the school *8 readiness for the new program or 
project^ your group should have developed a statement that describes the 
probable acceptance of the new program in terms of where potential implement 
tation problem mi^ Ht occur. For exanple^ you might decide that the planned 
teacher/ student ratio for the new program may create friction among staff 
menbers not involved in this project, or general resistance from staff is to be 
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expected heaauee the "neuneea" of the program, or there may be indaequate 
mnagement support for certain aapeata of the program. Finally , as an 
outcome of thic task, a clear statement of propcaed atepa on remedial aationa 
to cope with potential problema in this area ahould be developed. 
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SUBTASK S 
PLAN STAFF SELECTION 



Prepopationa for obtaining program etaff inoluds writing 
job deBariptiona, deciding upon staff eeleojion proaeduree, 
aesigning reaponeibilitiee for rearuitment, eoreening, 
intervieuring^ and hiring, and preparing job information 
for die semination to prospective appliaanta. 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

De*- ailed job descriptions for each position required should be prepared, 
if they are not already available. Some well -designed curriculum programs 
available from publishers include job descriptions for required program 
staff positions. 

Each job description should briefly describe a nuni>er of job character- 
istics: 

1. Relationship to pr<yram . How does the particular position fit 
into the context of the program. How does the position relate . 
to other program staff mendsers? 

2. Length of contract . Hew long is the program expected to be in 
operation? Has the life span of tne program been definitely 
established (e.g., one, two, or more years) with no possibility 
on continuation beyond a given date? What are the prospects for 
obtaining future enployment within the system upon program 
termination? 

3. Wages . What is the salary range? What fringe benefits are 
included? 

4. Qualifications . What knowledge, skills, and experience are 
desired? In what priority? 

5. Duties. What are the duties and responsibilities of the job, 
peThq>s stated in terms of e:q)ected performance? Wliat pre- 
service or inservice training will be required? Will there be 
special reporting requirements? What "extracurricular activi- 
ties" will be required? 
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The task analysis previously conducted to determine personnel requirements 
(subtask 2) should provide some of the information necessary to prc^pare the 
job descriptions. 

SELirnON PROCmXJRES 

When detailed job descriptions have been completed, appropriate proce- 
dures should be outlined for 

* recruitment; 

* screening; 

* interviewing; and 

* selection or reassignment of staff meiAers. 

These procedures should be decided upon by the program director in coq^eration 
with the personnel department and/or expert personnel consultants and with 
other staff members who will be involved in the selection of personnel. 

Since the quality of the program staff is without doubt the most important 
variable in the success of the program, the program directer should consider 
the advantages of en^loying a skilled personnel consultant either to assist in 
the planning of the selection procedures or to be directly involved in the 
selection process. The more professional, honest, and humane the hiring 
procedures are, the more favorable the attitude of staff menfcers will be 
toward the program. A program director v^io operates in a participative 
management style will take care, during the preparation of job descriptions 
and during the staff selection process, to ensure that all staff members hired 
are also capable of operating in this way. 

After responsibilities have been assigned to staff members and others re- 
garding their part in the hiring process, the director should see that 
information on the jobs available is prepared for dissemination. 
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OUrCOME 

1. tlob descriptions as outlined above; 

2. a clear statement of the screening procedures, including the 
hiring timetable and selection criteria; and 

3. a brief description of the program so that applicants may 
better understand their potential role aa it relates to the 
total program. 

As soon as possible after the entire staff has been hired and explicit, 
detailed contracts have been signed, the program director should plan to pro 
ceed with the staff orientation outlined in subtask 7, 
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SUBTASK 6 
PUN PURCHASING SCHEDULE 

A time aohedule for aoquieition of all materiala, faaiU- 
tiea, and equipment required to operate the program will 
help to ensure that these reeouroea will be available when 
they arc needed. 

Programs often fail because resources are not available at the time re- 
quired, e.g., test instruments are not available on the dates specified in 
the evaluation plan. To prevent this, a time sdiedule can be drawn up 
indicating what materials will be needed at what times during program inple- 
mentation. Then, once final program approval is receiwd, the acquisition of 
resources can proceed efficiently according to the time schedule. 

To prepare the time schedule: 

1. Review the list of required materials, facilities, and 
equipment prepared in subtask 3, along with the program 
design itself, to determine when various materials be 
required. 

2. Whenever possible, consult with program staff meirbers re- 
garding their preferences as to exact specifications of 
resources to be acquired. 

3. Consult with the purchasing agent (s) about the most ef- 
ficient means of acquiring resources and the amount of 
lead time required for timely delivery. 

4. Assign responsibilities for carrying out the acquisition 
schedule to appropriate staff members . 

During the inplementation, periodically review the time schedule 

witi .taff members to be sure that inportant items will be available on time. 
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outojmi-: 

A timM sahedule should he developed which lists all needed aoquisitiom, 
^iutimated time for acquiring them, the steps to be taken in ensuring their 
avr-:val, ann persons responsible for purchasing. 
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SUBTASK 7 
PLAN STAFF ORIENTATION 

This task involvea determining the nature of staff 
orientation^ how it is to be aacomplishedt and who 
is to be inv^'Lved. 

INITIAL PRESENTATraS 

An effective orientation of a new staff does not consist of a sinple 
one -hour meeting at which the director introduces himself, briefly explains 
the program plan, and asks if there are any questions. Depending upon the 
size of the program, one or more complete days mi^t be set aside for an in- 
depth orientation of the program team. Possible subjects to be covered by 
the director and other key persons involved in the original program planning 
include : 

* history of the program; 

* who participated; 

* pr ' 2ms encountered: 

* program objectives; 

* program inplementation plan; 

* program budget; 

* any other factors relating to the context in which the program 
originated and in which it will be in^lemented; and 

* derivation of job descriptions so tliat staff members can determine 
how their performance contributes to the total program. 

STAI-F DI:VELOP»lENr 

iXfter these initial presentations, the staff, preferably as a group, 
might analyze and negotiate how each member can contribute to tlie achievement 
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of program objectives. The staff should begin to understand the necessity 
of close cooperation and, under the leadership of the director, begin to 
plan precisely how and when they can work together jnost effectively. The 
first orientation session should thus be an occasion for all program team 
menders to: 

1. assume a collective responsibility for the program and its 
objectives; 

2. experience the rewards and possible frustrations of close 
collaboration; 

3. learn and vespect the individual strengths of each colleague; 

4. evaluate their group interactions; and 

5. decide how often, when, and for how long they should meet 
for future staff development sessions. 

The director may consider using a facilitator skilled in organization 
development techniques in this and subsequent staff development sessions to 
help stimulate the new staff through team-building exercises and provide 
feedback to group members about their productive and non-productive inter- 
actions. 

All members of the staff should have copies of all significant program 
documents before these meetings. Trust -building is fostered by sharing the 
reasons for decisions and the freedoms and constraints under which the staff 
is expected to operate. 

Organization development and participative management do not begin with 
thi first organization session. They should be underway with the beginning 
of program development and continue until the program is terminated. A 
progriun director who chooses to operate in a participative numagement style 
should make this point explicit to all staff members. If this style of manage- 
ment is not understood by the staff members, the director or some organization 
development consultant might train the staff in the assunptions, concepts, and 
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required skills of participative management. Training should stress tliat 
participative management is not a laissez-faire, tender-hearted, permissive 
style--it is a tough-minded, honest, open, highly accountable, collegial 
process which has the potential of working toward ihc accomplishmenc of 
program goals in a productive, creative, and personally rewarding manner. 



OUTCOME 



The planning group should prepare a statement that outlines ha^ new 
pvogram or project staff are to be oriented and involved in further plan- 
ning and implementation. The statement should detail who is to be oriented, 
the content of the orientations, who is to be responsible for oonduating the 
oHcntations, how many sessions are likely to be needed, length of each, 
time of day, how staff is to be prepared for oHentation sessions (e.g., 
pye-orientation background reading materials. 
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SUBTASK 8 
I^LAN OTHER ORIEm'ATIONS 

To ensure appropriate involvement of the partioipante 
and the public in program implementation, the implement 
tation plan should provide aneuere to these questions: 

* Who should be informed? 

* For what purpose? 

* Of what? 

* To what extent? 

* At what time? 

* By w'"' ■ . ^ 

ORIEI^ PROGRAM PARTICIPAhTTS 

Some type of formal orientation may be required for those who will be 
directly involved in the program, such as 

* students; 

* their parents; and 

* counselors. 

Students should be oriented about what is expected of them while they are 
paiticipating in the program. While the program is operating, they should 
have opportunities to express their concerns so that the staff can take ap- 
propriate action. 

Those who may become indirectly involved in the program, such as 

* custodians; 

* secretaries; and 

* other teachers and counselors who might also work with program parti- 
cipants, need to be informed at least of what the program is and in what ways 



they might oecome involved in it. 
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PUBLIC RHUTIONS PROGRAM 

There should also be some effort to disseminate information to meiriaers 
of the public who might be interested in the program and its results. Indi- 
viduals or groups who have demonstrated a particular interest in the program 
may require special attention. When these individuals and groups are kept 
informed and appropriately involved, they can contribute significantly to 
the success of the program. If they feel left out, they can present ad- 
ditional barriers to smooth inplementation. 

The aim of the information process is not to sell the program. Rather, 
the aims are: 

* to promote understanding of the program; 

* to generate realistic expectancies of program outcomes ; 

* to obtain well-informed support and involvement; 

* to generate useful feedback; and 

* to mitigate or even prevent ill-informed opposition to the program. 
If the information program is considered a two-way conmjnication channel, it 
can also serve an important evaluation function for the program. It is useful 
to plan occasional interpersonal forums where the various publics may be kept 
informed of progress and may have the opportunity to express their concerns. 

If the district retains a public relations or conmunity relations staff, 
its expertise ought to be utilized by the program staff. Otherwise, assign 
specific responsibilities for planning and implementing an information dissemi- 
nation and public relations program to some staff member(s) . 
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OUTCOME 

Completion of thie subtaek should 
necda to be done in terms of informing 
It should contain essentially the same 



result in a description of what 
non-program or project staff, 
detail as the outcome of subtask ?. 
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SUBTASK 9 
DETERMINE COSTS 



The implementation plan ehould include eatimatea of 
the (303 te of all reaouroea required foT program operation 
and ahould indicate when a more detailed budget will be 
prepared^ by whom, and in what format. 



COST DATA 

After program implementation tasks have been carefully analyzed to 
identify required resources, preparing the budget for the program becomBS 
a matter of assigning an estimated cost to each required resource. A 
well -planned budget should include at least the following items: 

1. Program costs , "nie cost o£ all personnel, materials, 
facilities, equipment, transportation, etc., called for 
in the program design should be specified. These costs 
figures mf" have been specified in the program design 
itself, but if not, the program director will have to 
determine them at this point. 

2. Inplementation costs . This includes additional personnel 
and other resources required to carry out the inplementation 
procedures (e.g., costs associated with staff recruitment and 
selection, orientation programs, program evaluation, etc.). 

3. Indirect costs . If a standard indirect cost rate has been 
established for the whole system, indirect costs may also be 
added to the total budget. 

4. Income . The budget should clearly indicate, when possible, 
the various sources of income and, if necessary, what expendi- 
tures each income source will cover. 

Local budget personnel can be of invaluable technical assistance in 

(a) providing both direct and indirect cost data and (b) indicating the 

budget format to be used. It is strongly reconmended that planning groups 

not familiar with budgeting procedures obtain assistance from local budget 

personnel as early as possible in the planning process. 
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BUDGE! rORMAT 

Wlicn a budget is prepared as the culmination of a systematic planning 
effort, it contains a logic and persuasiveness that ordinary budget displays 
do not possess. For example, with the use of the program flow chart (see 
subtask 12) , a budget can be planned to provide information on the cost of 
the total program, on the cost of each task, and on the cost of a particular 
month of operation, in addition to the line-item totals. The degree of 
detail required in the budget presentation should be determined by the 
director either in terms of its communication value or in teims of its 
contribution to the evaluation program. 

If program budget procedures are generally used in the system, the budget 
may be converted to program budget foimat. From all data generated thus far, 
the director should be able to estimate with supporting detail the cost of 
achieving program objectives. 

The well -planned budget, because it can display such a range of informa- 
tion, provides valuable input for 

* establishing priorities; 

* considering alternatives; and 

* evaluating trade-offs. 

With regard to trade-offs, for example, if it is suggested that a certain 
item be cut from the budget (e.g., two days of inservice training), it should 
be possible to estimate or state what effects this cutback would have on 
the total program. It should also be possible to state what effect a less 
exi)ensive alternative would have on the program. 

Even if a budget liad been allocated before planning for program implemen- 
tation began, it would still be essential to prepare a new budget on the 
basis of the analysis of tasks, required resources, etc. This more systematic 



preparation of a budget might indicate that the program is doomed to 
failure because the previously determined budget is far too low; on 
the other hand, systematic planning might reveal that the original budget 
estimate was overly generous. 

OUTCOME 

At thia stage of budget development, it is likely that eetimied 
coats can be generated only for each planned taek. If this is the aaae, 
this section ought to include a epeaified date when a complete budget 
will be completed and who is to be responsible for its completion. 
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SUBTASK 10 
DETERMINE SEQUENCE OF TASKS 

Aft&v all implemntation taake have been identified^ they 
ehould be arranged in sequential order to help inplemnta" 
tion plannera review the planning aooompliehed thua fcf 
and gain a more integrated underetanding of the gob ahead 
of them. 

Determining the sequence of tasks consists of three steps: 

1. Determine vdiich tasks are "critical" in the sense that 
until they are acconplished subsequent tasks cannot be 
initiated. 

2. Determine which tasks may be initiated simultaneously. 

3. Display this information graphically. 

An exan^le of a critical task might be the Board of Trustees ' approval of a 
budget, without which the director would not be able to hire personnel or 
to purchase required materials and equipment. Identifying critical tasks 
should aid the director iraneasurably in setting priorities for action. It 
is recoiranended that task worksheet (sec Appendix B) be used to examine the 
sequence. Taping the task sheets to a wall permits the entire planning 
group to contribute more effectively. 

TASK FLOW CHARTS 

For small programs the sequence of tasks may be effectively displayed 
in a Task Flow Chart of Task Flow Block Diagram.* A Task Flovs' Chart is a 
method of graphically outlining the entire implementation plan in boxes, each 



*'Task Flow Chart" and "Task Flow Block Diagram" are usually referred to as 
"Functional Flow Chart" and "Functional Flow Block Diagram" in systems 
ana J ys is literature. 
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of which contains one task, and nun4)ering each box according to its posit 
in tlie established sequence. For exanple: 



ion 



Task One 
1.00 



Task Two 
2.00 



Task Tliree 
3.00 



Etc. 



>J Etc. 



Recycle 

This Task Flow Chart does not include examples of (a) subtasks or (b) tasks 
that occur at the same time. An exanple of subtask charting is: 



Recycle 



Task One 
1.00 





Task IVro 
2.00 




Task TTiree 
3.00 


— ^ 


Task Four 
4.00 



Sub -Task One 
1.10 






Sub -Task One 
2.10 






Sub -Task Two 
1.20 






Sub -Task TVra 
2.20 



Sub -Task One 
3.10 



Sub -Task TVo 
3.20 



Sub -Task Three 
3.30 



Sub -Sub Task One 
3.31 



An example of charting tasks that occur at the same time without the associ 
ated subtasks is: 



Task One 




Task '1^*0 




1.0 




2.0 





Task TTiree 
3.00 



Task Four 
4.0 



Task Five 
5.00 



Task Six 
6.0 



Task Seven 
7-OQ 



Task Eight 
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lor large and complicated programs, the director may wish to use the 
more complicated but exacting Progran Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT). 

OUTCOME 

A diagram ahoDing taek and aubtaak aequenoe and task relationahipa for 
the program to be implemented. 
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SUBTASK 11 
ESTABLISH TIMELINE 

A progvam timeline indiaating when eaoh implementation 
task ia to he performed will enable implementation planners 
to keep abreast of time requirements and will provide a 
basis for monitoring the program's progress during the 
implementation and ejaluation phase. 

The establishment of a program timeline consists of four steps: 

1. Assign a date by which each task and subtask should be 
initiated. 

2. Estimate the amount of time re-quired to accomplish each 
task and subtask. 

3. Assign the date by which each task and subtask should be 
conpleted. 

4. Display this information graphically. 

Task Flow Charts or other displays showing the planned sequence of inplementa- 
tion tasks will be useful for assigning initiation and conpletion dafss and 
taking into account *Jie relationship of the tasks to one another. 

BAR wsas 

For small projects, a bar chart is an effective way of displaying the 
timeline. A bar chart is a vertical listing of tasks and subtasks, each fol- 
lowed by a horizontal bar indicating beginning and ending dates. Persons re- 
sponsible for given tasks and other notational information may also be 
indicated on the chart. Bar charts also provide planners with a "visual 
picture" of the activities to be acconplished at any given time. Following 
is an example of a bar chart based on the third Task Flow Chart on page 73. 
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FASJCS 


JATJ 


FCB 


MAR 


APR 


i.on 

2.00 

3.00 

^.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 
8.00 


1 1 

L 1 
1 
1 








1 


'l 1 


1 




1 1 






1 , , 



The bar chart should be accompanied by the Task ¥lw Chart, since the 
bar chart alone does not display the interrelationships among tasks. For 
very large and conplicated programs, the PERT procedure is reconniended, 
since it can clearly and precisely specify both timelines and interrelationships. 

OUTCOME 

A bar chart ehawing the eatimated beginning and ending dates for each 
task and aubtaak. 
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SUBTASK 12 
ARRANGE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 

Somf uype of critique or evaluation of the implementation 
plan is highly desirable before the plan is submivted to 
the appropriate decision-making bodies for final revieu 
and approval. 

Small-scale programs . Evaluation of inplementation plans for small 
programs may be accomplished by submitting, he plan to a selected group for an 
independent review. The reviewers selected should have experience rele- 
vant to the tasks to be performed. This group, working independently, would 
be asked to review and connent on the whole plan. Tliey might also be asked 
to consider in detail certain portions of the inplementation plan. Following 
the receipt of these comiients, the original planners would re-examine their 
work in view of the additional inputs and produce a revised plan. 

2. Large-scale programs. Inplementation plans for complex programs may 
require evaluation through some type of simulation process. In district -wide 
programs where administrative responsibility for the prograir. is shared by 
many (e.g. , all the school principals in the district) , such conplex issues 
as accountability, feedback, and coordination usually require intensive 
review. In a simulation, various people would be asked to assume roles specified 
in the plan in light of their professional experience c:nd expertise. They 
would be asked to note questions, observations, and concerns for a later oral 
critique. It is inportant that the criticisms if simulation participants 
be as objective, analytical, and descriptive as possible and that planners 
recognize these criticisms as constructive. 
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OUTCOME 

A atatemnt sonceming hou}^ when, 
of the plan will he made. 



and by whom^ an independent revieu) 
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NOTE: 



Hie followjjig tasks are not part of the actual program 
planning phase as illustrated in this unit. Although the 
first of thiese, Developing an Evaluation Plan, is ordinarilv 
seen as »n integral part of program planning, the amount of 
preparation and work that can be accomplished by the planning 
groiq) is limited. However, brief descriptions of the tasks 
are provided in order that the planning group be familiar with 
the requirements of evaluation planning as well as those tasks 
that occur after the plan is put into operation. 
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TASK F 
CONSIDER EVALUATION PLAN 

As was stated earlier, the development of an Evaluation plan should 
begin early during program planning because it frequently has an effect 
on program design itself, if the expertise for developing an evaluation 
plan does not exist in the school or district, it is advisable to obtain 
the services of an external consultant. The role of program management 
consists of working with the consultant to help ensure that the evaluation 
plan is designed to collect timely and relevant infoimation with regard to 
program success and/or needed modifications. 

Program or project management should be concemed with such issies 



as: 



1. Identifying the necessary and feasible decisions tc jc made 
about program modification, and specifying who makes these 
decisions ; 

2. Identifying alternative courses of action for decisions in the 
instructional management area; 

. 3. Determining what information is relevant to modification decisions; 

4. Taking responsibility for or contributing to a plan for collecting, 
orr-mizing, and analyzing program modification information; and 

5. L'jing information about program effectiveness to modify 
instructional programs. 

A training unit titled Evaluation for Program Involvement treats the 
above topics and is available from the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, 1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 

OUTCOME 

A deoieion oonoeming the prooeduree to be followed in obtaining an 
evaluation plan and who will be reeponaible for oomplianoe. 
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TASK G 

SECURE APPROVAL OF PLAN AND BUDGET 

The first task to be aoaompliehed upon implementation 
will be to foruard the program implementation plan with 
the accompanying bi4dget to the appropriate deoiaion- 
making bodies for final review and approval. 

The judgment made at this point will be a "go" or "no go" decision. 
Chances are that a "go" decision will mean approval of a plan and budget 
which differ, at least to some extent, from the original program plan and 
the original budget estimate. For this reason, the decision makers should 
have the opportunity to review the inplementation plan before it begins. 
If the budget submitted is significantly higher than the original estimate, 
the planners should be prepared to negotiate with the decision makers and 
to suggest alternatives, trade-offs, and compromises when appropriate. 

TTie final plan will serve as a detailed contract between the program 
administrator and the decision makers --a contract which in effect says, 
"With your approval, we will accomplish these objectives, for this amount of 
money, by these means, with these resources, and according to this time 
schedule." 

"GO" 

The decision-making bodies may approve the program plan and budget 
as presented or they may insist on some inodif ications . After such 
modifications have been made, the revised plan will probably have to be 
returned to the decision makers to make sure that it accurately refl* s 
their decisions. Once the inplementation plan is approved, this decision 
a;id information about the approved program will have to be disseminated to 
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all those who will be directly or indirectly involved. 
"NO GO" 

If for various reasons the plan is not approved, a variety of tasks 
will need to be completed. Programs should be teiminated rather than al- 
lowed to fade away. All persons previously involved in the program plan- 
ning should be notified of the program's termination and the reasons for 
this decision. Many good programs are not undertaken in one system for a 
variety of reasons which may not be relevant to another system. Xt will be 
the obligation of management to let all interested parties know what has 
happened to the program and the obligation of the decisitm makers to 
articulate the reasons for their decisions. 

OUTCOME 

The planning groitp should detail who the appropHate deoiaion-making 
person or persona are, indicate when a final decision oonoeming program 
in^lementation oan be made, who will preaent the plan to the decision 
makera, and how possible modifuuations are to be aooomplished if neaessax*y. 



TASK H 

INITIATE AND OPERATE PLAN 

The QUQQeee of initiating the implementation plan 
depends to a large degree on the ouaaeasful perform- 
ance of the preceding taoka. If all the preceding 
taeka have been carried out, all staff membere will 
(a) knew what they have to do, (b) be prepared to do 
it, and ic) perform their paints in the initiation of 
the program at the appropriate times. 

PREVENTiaN OF OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 

The initiation of the plan is critically iin)ortant because mistakes or 
failures made at this point tend to become irremediable. Problems in initia- 
tion can usually be traced to deficiencies in the inplementation plan itself. 
For exanple, problems often arise because of: 

* unforeseen contirigencies which could have been idtntified 
by more thorough planning; 

* insufficient preparation allotted to the staff; or 

* a lack of clear communication in the assignment of job 
responsibilities. 

To prevent the occurrance of as many initial mistakes as possible, 
the planning group should conduct a "readiness check" that includes: 

1. a step-by-step eview of the entire implementation plan; and 

2. an assessment of the status of all tasks that should have 
been con^leted or undertaken to date. 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Once the plan is operating, the program director's role is to help the 
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program rim smoothly iml effectively according to plan. To accomplish this, 
the director may he required to assume varied roles: 

1. Facilitator . IJuring regular staff meetings, the director will 
keep abreast of the progress and required changes in the program, the 
staff members, and the program participants. Wliether these changes consist 
of additional resources, additional inservice training, more effective 
inteipcrsonal relations, or assistance in problem- solving, the director 
should make every effort to ensure that the requirements are met or that 
the staff realizes why they cannot be met. 

When problems or 'difficulties arise during this and subsequent phases, 
the director should bear in mind this problem- solving concept: "Work the 
problem, not the people." In other words, determine the degree to which the 
concerns of individuals or groups are adversely affecting program activities 
and objectives, then develop procedures for solving the problem rather than 
.'jiitially attenrpting to identify staff members who are at fault and 
i;olving the problem by assigning blame. It may be that the concern is a 
culmination of a series of events and not specifically related to any single 
individual or group. It may also be that problem resolution will occur only 
after thoughtful re -evaluation of the procr;dures of the entire subsystem 
involved. One of the nianagsment ' 3 most important functions is to assist 
the entire staff in efficient problem solving, as well as in maintaining an 
attitude of continual self -monitoring, problem anticipation and prevention, 
and realistic mutual support. 

Management also has the responsibility to keep the entire staff aware of 
the program as a whole. When staff members lose sight of the total program, 
subsystem interaction tends to decrease and program effectiveness tends to 
decline accordingly. 



tailor.. Through the staff meetings and other regular reporting 
procedures, tlie director will monitor the program at regular intervals to 
ensure that all activities are proceeding according to the timeline in the 
implenjcntation plan, 'j-he director will have to continually obtain and use 
coni{)lcte, accurate, relevant, and timely information on the status of the 
program, ihis information should come from status reports presented 
regularly at staff meetings. In complex programs, a responsive management 
information system with data processing components may be required. 

When delays or other problems are pinpointed, the director should meet 
with the staff to detemine causes and arrive at solutions. Often, monitoring 
will be systemized as a formative or ongoing evaluation component of the pro- 
gram. 

3. Advocate . The program staff should recognize the director as their 
advocate with superiors and with other decision-making bodies in the educa- 
tional community. They should be confident that the director is knowledge- 
able about all phases of the program and capable of dealing with any questions 
in their absence. 

Their director will not always be able to answer every question in detail, 
but shouli be able to disciiss the concepts ir\olved and feel free to refer 
technical and other specific questions to appropriate staff menfcers for elab- 
oration without alxlicating responsibility. The manager's advocacy is not 
based on the premise of blind faith in the program or in the staff, but 
rathci on knowledge of program goals and objectives, awareness of staff 
performance, and recognition of problems and needs. 

The more management tends to make decisions for others, the greater 
the demand for closer supervision and monitoring of staff. Management 
frequently does not have the specific information necessary to make effective 
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decisions without the help and input of the s'caff members directly involved 
in the program. 

OUTCOME 

A general underatandinrj on the part of the program director concerning 
his or her role in directing the program/project. 



or; 



TASK I 
CONCLUDE PLAN 



Tt will be ecfyeaially important for the director to 
monitor the 'joKoluding phase of the program to maka 
cure that all planned activities are carried out as 
scheduled* 

The concluding weeks or months of the program are critical because 
they offer the l-ist opportunity to carry out activities directed toward 
the achievement of program objectiws. There seems to be a natural tend- 
ency on the part of program staff and participants to coast through the 
final phase both (a) because "most of the work has been done already" and 
(b) because of a variety of distracting details related to the termination 
of the program. The program director must be vigilant during the concluding 
phase to ensure that program tasks do not fall hopelessly behind schedule. 

If a posttest is to be administered to program participants , it 
should be scheduled after all program activities have been concluded. TTie 
practice of administering posttests weeks before program activities are con- 
cluded will encourage the "coasting" syndrome. The program inplementation 
plan should allow adequate time, preferably after all activities have been 
concluded, for the staff to prepare evaluations and final reports and com- 
plete the many tasks associated with the ending of the program. 

OVTCOm 

Hone for implementation planrdng group. 
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TASK J 
i:VALUATU PROGRAM 

An adequate evaluation chouW sunply the director with 
all the information necessary to i,.ake a reoomendation 
about the future of the program to the appropriate 
decioion-mking bodies. 

Let us assume that the program has just terminated and that all data 
and reports have been compiled according to the schedule in the implementation 
plan and submitted to the person (s) responsible for ..reparation of the final 
summative evaluation. "Hie next steps are for the evaluator(s) to (a) analyze, 
(b) interpret, and (c) synthesize the data into a final evaluation report to 
be submitted to the director and other decision makers. The purpose of this 
evaluation is to provide infonnation which will be used in making decisions 
about the future of the program or other 'similar programs. 

TYPES OF EVALUATION INFORMATION 

If an evaluation is to fulfill its ultimate purpose, i.e., to provide 
complete, accurate, relevant information for decision making, it should 
describe and measure three types of information: 

1. infonnation about the end product (i.e., the achievement of 
original program objectives); 

2. information about the processes used (i.e., the effectiveness 
of program activities) ; and 

3. information about unanticipated outcomes in addition to the 
planned outcomes of the program. 

Since decisions are made at every state of the program, information 
gathering and evaluation should be a continuous process throughout the op- 
eration of the program. All information gathered (e.g., pretest scores, 
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feedback from parents aad students, etc.) should he shared with the staff 
so that their participative decision making is based on the most conplete 
and reliable data. 

STAr? FEEDBACK 

In order to increase the value and accuracy of the evaluation information, 
the program staff should be given some time to examine the evaluation in draft 
form, react to it, and offer their recommendations about the future of the 
program. Thus the evaluator will have the benefit of an interpretation 
of significant successes or failures from the people who have experienced 
these successes or failures. He will also be able to obtain additional 
relevant information which may have been overlooked in the reports submitted. 

If for some reason the evaluation must follow a more rigorous experimental 
research desifm, the type of staff feedback described may be postponed 
until .-he eViJuition report is completed, at which time it can be compiled 
as a suiplementary report. 

OUTCOMe: 

Hone for implementation planning group. 
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TASK K 
DETERMINE PROGRAM FTOE 

Deaiaiom made by the dii^eator and other appvopHate 
deoiaion makers oonoeming the future of the program 
should be baaed on the findings of the evaluation repoi^. 

DECISIONS REQUIRED 

An adequate evaluation report should provide all the infonnation 
necessary to decide the future of the program intelligently. In ad- 
dition to the basic question of whether the program has met its objectives, 
particular questions about the program's future will have to be answered: 

* Should the program be continued? 

* Should outside or local fiinds be used? 

* In what ways should it be modified? 

* Is the program replicable in other organizations? 

In some cases decisions concerning program continuation are required 
before the final evaluation is completed. If such a possibility exists, 
then the program evaluation design should include periodic data collection 
procedures that will provide at least trend results for the decision makers. 

PROGRAM CONTINUATION 

If a decision is made to continue the program, the cycle of planning 
for implementation should begin again. This time probably only modification 
of the existing plan will be required. Whatever decision is reached, it 
should be communicated to all parties who have been involved or interested in 
the program. The reasons for the decision should also be publicized, especially 
if they appear to contradict the conclusions of the evaluation report. 
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OUTCOME 

None for pvogvm if^lemntation pl-artmve* 
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APPENDIX A 

PROGRAM DESIGN FOR 
EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION 

CExample of a Comprehensive Secondary School Program)* 
I . Introduction 

Experience -Based Career Education takes as its premise that education 
is a planned and guided process by which adolescents move toward adulthood. 
It is an organized and directed series of events that help students decide 
who they are, who they want to be, what they want to do, what they want to 
know, and experience. Education provides a means of grappling with these 
questions by arming young people with ideas and skills, by encouraging them 
to question their interests, values, and goals, and by challenging them to 
experience both the problems and the richness of the real world. TTierefore, 
using the entire community as a learning resource. Career Education seeks to 
provide students with a secondary education in such a way that they acquire 
the skills and knowledge necessary to choose, enter, advance and find satis- 
faction in an adult role. 

This definition and statement of purpose for education rests on certain 
values and key assumptions. These are presented below. 

II. Values and Assunqptions 

A. The values of concern are those v^ich influence the development 
and inplementation of educational programs and not those which 



*The Experienced-Based Career Education program described here is under develop- 
ment by the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development. This 
example contains more detail than is generally available for most program or 
project designs. Inclusion of statements concerning values, assunptions , and 
organizing concepts Jiave value in tracing logical consistency and achieving 
consensus among various constituent groups. 
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e(iucation might attempt to develop in the learner. The fol- 
lowing set of values about education has influenced the design 
of a career education program. 

1. Education is a potential snrong force toward the improvement 
of the human condition. 

2. The developiifc-nt of the individual is the greatest value that 
an individual can realize for himself and contribute to the 
society in which he lives. 

3. Interaction with both peeis and adults has significant value 
in the development of an individual. 

4. The potential inherent in the uniqueness of the individual is 
the greatest single source of value and worth. 

5. The design of education should be guided by the recognition 
of the freedom and dignity of the individual and by the 
recognition that the individual lives in and should be a 
contributing meii4)er of society. 

6. The individual (learner) has the right to participate in 
making educational choices and decisionf . 

These value statements assign education an extremely important position 
in the human enterprise and suggest that because the improvement of the human 
condition is a life- long enterprise, so then is learning. Further, the value 
of the uniqueness of the individual and the support and development of unique- 
ness are stated as a major thrust. Finally, the role of the learner in edu- 
cation is assigned a central and dominant position. To supplement the values 
and provide further guidance to program designers, assumptions about the 
learner and about learning are given. 
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Assiirn)tions About the Learner 

1. The individual has a basic desire to learn, to seek and 
search for knowledge, and acquire competence. 

2. The individual is capable of initiating, directing, and 
assuming increasingly more responsibility for his own 
learning. 

3. There are differences among learners and these differences 
exist on many dimensions. 

Assumptions About Learning 

1. Intrinsic motivation is the most powerful facilitator of 
learning. 

2. The most potent satisfiers to the learner are discovering 
something new and achieving new skills and conpetences. 

3. Self-confidence in the learner develops as a result of 
successful exploration, discovery, or mastery at increas- 
ingly higher levels of complexity and realistic aspirations. 

4. Learning is enhanced when the learner becomes an active par- 
ticipant in planning and conducting the learning process. 

5. Very often, the best solutions to the facilitation of 
learning are those that evolve from the processes of 
planning, experiencing, and replanning. 

6. Assessing progress in learning should include self -evaluation. 

7. Evaluation of learning should be appropriate to the particular 
learner and to the situation in which learning has occurred. 

8. There are different kinds of learning, inplying different 
conditions of learning and different approaches to the 
facilitation of learning. 
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9. Transfer ol" learning is best facilitated if learning occurs 
in functional contexts that have meaning for the learner. 
These values and assumptions provide guidance to d .-scribing a set of 
organizing concepts which indicate what the educational program should 
provide and the type of environment in which learning should occur. 

III. Organizing Concepts 

Organizing concepts guide and direct > planning and implementation 
of educational programs. A synthesis of the values and assumptims sug- 
gests that 0 school should: 

A. Provide for conditions of learning and approaclies to the facili- 
tation of learning that are based on individual differences and 
on the kind of learning in which the student is to be involved. 
Because learners vary widely in vdiat they know and what they can 
do, there needs to be planning in terms of the student's capa- 
bilities and accomplishments before and after any learning enter- 
prise. Tne program should enphasize mutual planning between 
adults and students based on student interests and nee .s before 
and following projects. Methods for pursuing leaming and modes 
for demonstrating achievement are varied and selected for the in- 
dividual situation. A clear definition of goals is prerequisite. 
B. Provide for learning which is not separated from the community 
and society, which should further be built around life situations 
when possible, and which emphasizes a genuine interaction between 
the learner and the environment. A supportive social environment 
should be developed and nurtured. The use of functional contexts 
so that (1) transfer of learning is enhanced, (2) student interest 
in dealing with the content of learning remains high, and (3) there 
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is a maximum interaction between the ] earner and adults in the 
community as well as between peers is seen as essential. 
Provide for situations in which learning goals and activities 
can emerge and evolve rather than always occurring in an overly 
prescriptive pathway. Thus, schooling should to the extent 
possible be responsive to the learner's needs, be leanier-dirocted, 
and learner -active. Students should assume gradually increasing 
responsibility for their own learning in terms of expression of 
learning goals, planning programs^ and developing and carrying 
out projects. 

Provide for leami ig situations which facilitate genuine explora- 
tion, discovery, and mastery of skills; attainment of competences 
that are applicable, useful, and satisfying; and the recognition 
of achievemsnt. Meaningful learning occurs as new content is 
experienced and organized into the learner's cognitive structure. 
Hie learning process should be organized in order that the learner 
can engage in activities which have relevance to his or her own 
purposes, which are geared to increasing the learner's capability 
to e^lore, analyze, synthesize, and problem- solve, and which 
assist the learner to become independent and self-reliant. 
Provide for constructive evaluation that is relevant to the 
learner and the situation in order that the learner perceive 
self-inprovement. Furti'er, it should emphasize self-evaluation 
to perrdt the learner to be deeply involved in self -improvement. 
Procedures should call for frequent evaluativin of activities and 
projects both during and upon completion by the student and his 
learning coordinator in order to ensure feedback to the student. 
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Develop and nurture the attitude thnt learning, self-improvemen':, 
and the improvement of tlie iiuman condition is a life-long process. 
By focusing on clear definitions of student goals, ensuring feed- 
back on progress, and increasing assumption of responsibility for 
one's performance, and by providing a supportive social environ- 
ment, the development of persistent motivation for learning will 
be enhanced. 

IV. Major Design Requirements 

Using the ehave set of concepts about how education should be organized, 

a career education program rests on the following key design requirements. 

It should be: 

A. Experienced -Based . The "community as sc^ool" concept provides a 
functional context that enhances learning, in teims of both moti- 
vation and substance, by enabling stuctents to: 

1. Improve and perceive the relevance of basic skills by using 
them to solve real (not simulated) problems in everyday 
life (not artificial classroom) situations, and by being 
challenged to communicate at an adult level. 

2. Translate concepts, abstractions, and principles into actual 
experience imd test them out througli practical application 
as they are in fact employed in real-life tasks. 

3. Develop a sense of responsibility and self-reliance by 
participating in vital daily activities that call for 
solving problems, making decisions, and perceiving and 
accepting the consequences of one's am actions. 

4. Acquire first-liand information about what people actually do 
in their daily work, how they feel about what Ihey do, and 
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what kinds cf knowledge and skills are needed to enter and 
function effectively in the adult world. 
3. Integrate learning in ways not possible in the traditional 
classroom. Career education exploits the fact that human 
experience does not conveniently di\idc itself into airtight 
compartments called skills or subject areas. It enables a 
student to develop his abilities in several areas --academic, 
occi^ational, social, and personal --as these skills and 
knowledge are applied interactively in actual experience. 
Career-Oriented . Because occupational choices play a powerful role 
in shaping our saise of identity, self-esteem, and lifestyle, a 
focus on career preparation should be an integral part of a person's 
education. Since "career" is defined broadly as "one's progress 
througji life" and not as a particular job, the notion of career 
preparation means providing students with a cumulative series of 
planned, personalized learning experiences in a wide variety of 
life/work settings that: 

1. Help students knoiv themselves better by seeing themselves, 
their capabilities, and their reactions in a variety of 
situations; develop realistic goals based on accurate ap- 
praisals of their interests, abilities, and needs. 

2. Give them a broad understanding of the woild of work-- 

its rewards and shortcomings, what they can expect from it, 

and what it will require of them. 
Student -Centered . The student acts as planner, decision maker, 
and self-evaluator within the general framework of career educa- 
tion goals and procedures. This personalized, learner -directed 
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approach erdiaiices learning in the following ways: 
J. Tt avxonimodates human uniqueness by allowing each student, 
to tlie ey-ent possible, to pursue his particular needs and 
interests, at Ills own pace, and according to learning methods 
best suited to liis tastes and capabilities. 

2. It increases motivation to learn by allowing thf rtudcnt to 
pursue genuine interests and concerns, to answer questions, 
and to solve problems he perceives as relevant. 

3. It allows the student to plan and carry out his own learning 
program; requires the student to make his own decisions, act 
on them, and face the consequences of those decisions; and 
increase self-reliance and a sense of initiative. The in- 
creasing assumption of responsibility for his own learning 
and the perception of himself as being "treated like an 
adult" foster confidence, both in nimself and in the process 
of learning. 

D. A dult Rcles . The task of adults (staff as well as resource 

persons) is to provide a supportive environment , and to guide and 
assist students in planning, achieving, and evaluating accom- 
plishiments. The role of adults is to help students become adults, 
to help them leam how to learn, to think for themselves, make 
decisions, solve problems, work with others, keep their conBnitments , 
and seek guidance and assistance when they need it. To facilitate 
student learning, to accommodate individual student needs, and to 
help young people make the tiansiticn to adulthood, career education: 
1. Involves a variety of competent adults with diverse back- 
grounds and expertise as colleagues in the educational process, 
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sei-vinj^ as models and sharmg Uielr particular expertise, 

skilh', and knowledge of t.he vjorld with students. 
2. Redefines: the role of school .^taff , who become priinsrily 

learning coordinators i»nd facilitators rather tlian 

tijachers of coi.veiiticnal subiects. 
Specific Characteristics 
X. Content Scope . Hie .irogram is desigr:.ed to accentuate an inter- 
disciplinar/ approach to learning. However, opportuniti.is for 
students to fc;:us or single subjects or disciplines should be 
available. 

Content Orgariization . The career education program should 
operate within a general franework, without pre -determined 
sequence of learning. Learning paths tre planned by students 
and staff, but may be modified based on experience, changing 
interests, or fortuitous events. As such, content organization 
may be sequential, thematic, chronological, inductive, or 
deduct i\re. The major unit of student work is the project. 
C. Teacher Function . Teachers (learning coordinators in FWL-EBCE) 
are responsible for providing aiid organizing a siqiportive social 
environment; to guide and assist students in planning and 
achieving and evaluating accomplishments; to direct students to 
useful resources I'or learning. Thus, the teacher role is multi- 
faceted including resource person, contractor, diagnostician/ 
prescriber, information purveyor, etc. How learning coordinators 
organize (e.g., as a team, as individuals responsible for a certain 
number of students) may varv' depending on staff preferences. The 
staff may include basic skills specialists, and they may be 
subject matter specialists or generalists depending on the 
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needs of students and available staff preferences. 
D. Student fiiictions . The sfident acts as the primary planner/ 
performer. With the he.rp of his/her learning coordinator, 
the student increasingly becomes a self-directed learner. 
K. Teaching-Leam uig Msthods . A variety of methods are reconroended. 
A3 though, practical experience is enphasized, varying student 
needs will uoridoubtedly call into play other methods including 
demonstration, prograurojd instruction, discussion/seminars, 
discovery/ inquiry, research/synthesis, etc. 
F« St'jdent Grouping . Generally the program will be non-graded and 
thus is mult i- graded; groups that are foimed are heterogeneous 
and usually based on student interest. In some cases, (e.g., 
basic skills instrjction) gi'ouping will occur by acliievement . 
A learning coordinator may be assigned iq) to 25 students, but 
student group size will vary widely depending on student in- 
terest and need. A learning coordinator's students may meet as 
an entire "class" only periodically. 
G. M aterials . Learning packages for various career areas should 
be developed (e.g., biological sciences, commerce, physical 
science, communication and media, politics, etc.). Packages 
are defined as frameworks for study rather than the content 
itself. A package will include such items as introductory 
material, suggested learning objectives, suggested projects, 
descriptions of available resource people, resource organiza- 
tions, community resources, etc. Thus, packages provide ideas 
aild suggestions for project content and identify the resource 
which students can use to carry out tlieir plans. 
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Also, the program recomnends the availability of career 
information, programmed materials, diagncstic materials, and 
provides an assortment of student planning, progress reporting, 
and monitoring forms. 

H. EquipmRnt . No specialized equipment other than ordinarily 
available to schools is required. 

I. Physical Setting . A learning resource center to house materials 
and records, to provide woik space for learning coordinators and 
for students to meet in groups or individually with learning coor- 
dinators is needed. Students spend at least 50% of their time out 
in the community with various resources, thus facility rtquirements 
are substantially less than for regular classroom programs . Where 
the resource center is located (on existing school grounds or sep- 
arately) depends on preferences of the school district. 

J. Student Evaluation . The program should be designed to enphasize 
evaluation conducted jointly by the students and his/her learning 
coordinator and based on perceptions of progress and completed 
projects. In addition, information from community resources with 
whom the student has worked is helpful. Generally, assessment of 
student progress is based on change in perfoimance and attainment 
of objectives rather than on external noiTns. Use of standardized 
tests would be for the purpose of diagnosing skill needs and/or 
fulfilling district evaluation requirements. 

Goals and Career Education - Students should be: 

A. Motivated to learn: work at it, view every situation and every 
human contact as an opportunity to learn something. 

B. Planful: not only about their long-range futures, but about 
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what they want to do and achieve. 

C. Self-reliant: able to set their own goals, plan activities, 
manage their time and other resources, work independently, 
recognize when they need help and seek it, evaluate their 
own behavior and learn from it, and accept t'le consequences 
of their own decisions and actions. 

D. Capable of interacting with adults as equals: know what is 
expected of them as adults, able to conmunicate on an adult 
level, able co ralve and keep realistic conmitments to others, 
and have reasonsM, expectations of others. 

E. Capable of making realistic and satisfying career choices: 
mere informed about career options ai.\d requirements, and more 
aware of their own values, needs, goals, strengths, and 
limitations. 

F. Independent learners: able to identify what 's worth learning, 
identifying and use effective sources and methods of acquiring 
information, analyze, evaluate, and incorporate new information 
into their own knowledge and experience biise. 

VII. Objectives 

The objectives that follow have been derived from the goals ard are 
exanples of what graduates will knoiv or be able to do. They are organized 
into three broad categories: career development, basic skills, and life 
skills --each with two or more subheadings. The specific behavioral objec- 
tive under each subheading are shown in order of priority. 

A. Core Student Outcome Objectives 
Career Development Objectives 
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De If 'Dave lofmen t 
1. 



The student will demonstrate awareness and understanding 
of his or her own current interests, abilities, values, 
and lumtations rele^/ant to career goals selection and 
achievement, and recognize that these may change with 
further education or experience. 

2. The student will demonstrate self-reliance and abilitv 
to function responsibly and independently in daily acri- 
vities; i.e., he will be able to plan activities and ' 
manage time and other re.sources to accomplish goals, keep 
commitments to others, follow through on pl^nnld activi- 
ties seeking guidance or assistance as necessary, evaluate 
his own behavior and perfonnance , and accept responsibility 
for actions taken. ^ ^ 

Career De oieion Making and Plaining 
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The student will have a positive attitude toward plannine 
his future education, career(s), and lifestyle. 

2. The student will have integrated (related) information 
about occupations with information about self. 

3. The student will have located and used information about 
occupations. 

4. The student will know some of the factors associated 
with self- selected occupations that contribute to iob 
success and job satisfaction. 

5. The student will have obtained employment information, 
completed job applications, taken interviews, written 
letters of application, prepared a resume. 

6. The student will have demonstrated that he has made; an 
infoimed decision regarding his post -high school 
educational/vocational plans. 

7. Those students who have tentatively selected a carser 
area will liave begun to acquire some of the relate! 

J Ob -entry skills and experience. 

8. The student will know the functions, characteristics 
and requirements of a broad range of self-selected 
occi4)ation5. 

Basic Skills Objectives (To be demonotrated when in appropriats 

aituationa requiring the uae of the akill,) 

Oral Conrnmiaatirna 

1. The student will conmunicate facts, ideas, and feelinj;s 
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in a manner that is effective and appropriate to various 
situations (social, scliool, or work). 



2. The student will listen effectively. 

Writim Skills 

1. The student will commuiiicate facts, ideas, and feelings 
in. writing so that most people can understand what was 
stated. 



2. The student will write letters, descriptions, and reports 
required in daily life. 

3. TTie student will deiTionstrate performance of writing skills 
necessary for his chosen career or continued education. 

rteading Skille 

1 . Tne student will read selections from a newspaper or 
other popular periodical md (a) recognize the author's 
purpose and (b) locate specific facts and details. 

1. The student will read and comprehend materials pretaining 
to his areas of career involvement, such as instructions, 
manuals, forms, parts lists, and technical articles. 

3. The student will read and conprehend materials appropriate 
to his vocational and recreational interests. 

4. The student will read selections required for educational 
or occupational advancement and (a) define the author's 
purpose and support that definition with evidence, (b) 
identify and explain different levels of meaning included 
in the selection, (c) identify biases with supporting 
evidence, (d) extend interpretation beyond the printing 
information, and (e) recognize and describe different 
writing styles. 

Basic Quantitative Skills 

1. The student will perform arithmetic operations necessary 
for successful daily living, such as (a) making and 
receiving change, (b) budgeting, (c) banking, (d) completing 
tax forms, (e) doing comparison shopping, and (f) generally 
dealing witli weights, measures, calendars, and clocks. 

2. The student will comprehend and interpret information pre- 
sented numerically and graphically as found in such media 
as newspapers and weekly news magazines. 

3. The student will perfomi mathematical operations necessary 
for his chosen career or continued education. 



Life Skills Objective (To be demnatmted when in appropriate 

aituationa requiring the use of the skills) 

Interpretation Skitla 

1. The student will effect ".vely participate in peer and 
adult interactions basfd on understanding of roles and 
obligations, acceptance of the validity of individual 
rights and perceptiors, and ability to contribute to 
the resolution of c^iflicts resulting from differing 
personal needs and /alues. 

2. The student will cooperate with others as a means of 
attaining goals. 

Problem-Solyina Skills 

1. The student will define a problem by identifying a need 
or a discrepancy between what is and what he thinks 
should be. This can be in a personal, group, societal, 
academic, or career situation. 

2. The stiident will use a variety of sources and techniques 
of data gathering. 

3. The student will propose or generate alternative solutions, 
anticipate consequences of \'arious solutions, choose or 
coniDine solutions, and inplement a chosen course of action. 

Decieion-Makinq Skills 

1. The student will .ecognize decisions that need to be made, 
including when they must be made. 

2. Hie student will identify alternative choices or options 
and their probable outcomes. 

3. The student will identify personal values and goals which 
relate to the decision being made. 

4. n-ie student will choose the alternative that fits best 
with personal values and goals. 

5. The student will accept responsibility for his decision. 

Inquiry Skills 

1. The student will develop and expand his skills of inquiry 
and critical thinking including such functions as classi- 
fying, comparing/contrasting, defining, interpreting, 
generalizing, inferrinj;, hypothesizing, predicting, 
analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating events and written 
or spoken material. 
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B. Hloctive Student Outcomes 

\ The objectives above define the -.ots curriculum of the Futures High 

School prograjn. These are areas in which student achievement o^ knowledge, 
skills, and experience are deemed essential. The Futures Hi^ School 
instructional system should also provide learning opportunities in other 
areas desired by the student, his parents, employers, or higher education 
institutions. But these are areas where growth may occur at any time if 
the student has acquired the basic core knov^'ledge and skills essential to 
independent learning and adult living. These other curriculum areas are 
thus elective for individual students depending on their interests, goals, 
abilities, previous education and experience, and needs to jncet public 
school or college entrance requirements. 

Elective Life Ski ll s Objectives 

Media Skills. The student will coinmunicate or understand 
ideas or feelings expressed througli media other than writ- 
ten or spoken words. 

PhueiQal Fitness and Health. The student will develop the 
knowledge and skills necessary to maintain good health and 
physical fitness. 

Social and Cultural Auareness , The student will understand 
his social and cultural heritage as a means for understanding 
himself and his physical and social environment. 

Politioal Awareness . The student will understand the basic 
workings of politics and government and the effect of govern- 
mental policies and activities on his daily life, and learn 
to effectively use his resources as a citizen to influence 
governmental action. 

Economla Competenae, The student will understand the basic 
economic forces that affect his daily life and will be able 
to effectively manage his o;vn economic resources. 

Techno locfioal Skills , The student will acquire knowledge and 
proficiency in using a variety of tools, equipment, machines, 
and instruments appropriate to his own interests, needs, and 
goals . 

Aesthetia/Creatioe Development , The student will be aware of 
aesthetic forms, both natural and man-made, and of various 
means and styles of artistic and creative expression, and will 
explore and/or pursue in depth any of a variety of forms of 
creative self-expression. 

Soaial Scianoe , 'Hie student will understand and use the 
concepts and methods of social science inquiry and his knowl- 
edge of the structure and organization of the various scienti- 
fic disciplines. 
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Soienae, The student will understand and use the concepts 
and methods of scientific inquiry and his knowledge of the 
structure, function, and organization of the various scien- 
tific disciplines. 

Matkematiae, The student will understand and become pro- 
ficient in one or more fields of mathematics, 

Foreicrn Lanmaae, The student will explore and/or develop 
proficiency in one or more foreign languages. 

VIII. 

Following an analysis of a number of career education programs, the 
school staff determined that the Far West Laboratory's model of Experience- 
Based Career Education program was highly consistent with their own intentions 
and desired program characteristics . A decision to adopt the model on a 
pilot basis was made. They also detexmined that the requirements for 
inplementing the FWL-FBCE program for some students were within the resources 
of the school district and specif l':aily at Futures High Sdiool. 

A functional analysis of the FWL-EBCE model (see Figure 1) showed that 
for the total model to be adopted, certain functions needed tt- be performed; 
to perform these functions. Futures High School would need to organize or 
have available various conponents, and specific handbooks were available to 
assist the school to perform the functions. 
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APPENDIX B 
TASK WORK SHEETS 

It may be helpful during the planning sessions to have available a nunfcer 
of task and/or sub -task work sheets which can be taped to <- surface to 
facilitate the group's work. The suggested work sheets are 8-1/2" X 11" 
paper containing the illustrated box and arrows suggesting the flow of 
events (tasks and/or sub- tasks). 




The work sheets can be used as follows. As the group or a member of 
the group suggests an implementation task, it is immediately written in 
bold letters on a work sheet and posted for all to consider. As each task 
is suggested, the groi^ may wish to make some judgments about the general 
order (which task precedes which task) and relationship (which tasks appear 
to be correlated) before posting. Once all of the tasks have been posted, 
the group should then decide whether certain tasks should be combined, 
reduced to sub -tasks, or simply restated, and whether certain sub -tasks 
should be modified, subsumed under different tasks, or considered separate 
tasks. Once all of the tasks and sub-tasks have been initially defined, 
they can be rewritten in a manageable form and copies distributed to the 
group. It is helpful to state all tasks in an active verb form; that is: 
"Determine," 'Terform," "Prepare," etc. 

er|c 12.0 
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APPEI>IDIX C 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Feedback : 

Any information which is an output of some process and which can 
be used as new input for decision mking. 

Input -Output 

Input may be defined as the human aiui, material resources which 
are utilized in any given process to achieve a desi. id outcome. 

Output is the product or outcome of any givten process. In flow 
block diagrams, the process is represented graphically by a box; 
the input is represented by an arrow going into the box; and the 
output is represented by an arrow coming out of the box. 

Intervention ; 

An activity, process or program which is new or foreign to the 
system into wliich it is introduced. 

Organization development : 

A process of intervention into existing organizations, derived 
from the experiences of various behavioral sciences. Such inter- 
vention may have a short-term objective of improving the 
organization's effectiveness in problem- solving, decision making, 
or interpersonal relationships; or it may have the long-range 
objective of moving the total organization toward a participative 
management style. 

PEKTCProgram Evaluation and Review Techniques] : 

A method of analyzing and graphically illustrating the expected 
times of completion of a conplicated program, the times of com- 
pletion of the sub -programs of which it is conposed, and the 
esti.r.iated variances associated with these expected times of 
conpletion. 

System : 

An interacting group of entities forming an organized whole. 
More specifically, a deliberately designed systematic entity 
made up of diverse but independent conponents that interact 
and arc united according to some organizing idea, plan, or 
central principle. A system becomes more than the aggregate of 
its conponents. 
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Systems analysis : 

There are two basic kinds of systems analysis. Exploratory 
systems analysis aims to lead to the definition or selection 
of a problem to be solved or system to be designed. 
Evaluative systems analysis probes into the adequacy of an 
existing system. 
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